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THE DELHI CEREMONIAL. 


bee pledge given by the Ministry has becn scrupulously 
kept, and nothing has been heard of tle QueEN’s 
Imperial title in England. It was meant exclusively 
for Indian use, and it was part of a settled policy that 
it should be made use of in India as much as possible. 
Accordingly .everything was prepared on a very exten- 
sive scale to render the ceremony of proclaiming our 
Queen as Empress of India at Delhi on the first of January 
as gorgeous and imposing as money and ingenuity could 
make it. During fhe last week of December the Vitrroy 
received in state a long succession of native chiefs, and on 
the great day itself the proclamation was made, and the 
Viceroy uttered a solemn address, and peals of cannon and 
musketry thrilled a vast assembly. Everything was done 
that seemed to the boldest flight of fancy calculated to 
impress the susceptible native mind. The Vicrroy and Lady 
Lyrron went about in one gilt howdah and their little 
girls in another. The very biggest officer in the British 
army was dressed out as a herald, and his coat alone cost 
zool. The magic letters V.I. were sown broadcast. 
Banners were presented to the provincial Governors of a 
most handsomekind, which they are to be allowed to keep; 
and for the native chiefs, not only were banners made, but 
arms, and even supporters were invented, so as to put them 
quite on a par with the most distinguished or ingenious of 
Englishmen. Medals, some gold and some silver, strung 
on bands, were thrown by the Viceroy over the necks of 
those whom he wished to attach to the dynasty of the 
Empress. A dais had been made by innumerable workmen 
eight feet high, and with a framework painted light blue ; 
and there was an umbrella-shaped canopy, and the 
top of the umbrella ran to a silver point, and 
on the silver point was a gilded cushion, and 
on the cushion was the Imperial Crown. As the intelligent 
reporter who telegraphed the account of the proceedings to 
the Times said, the only thing at all like it in England was 
the Derby Day, and that was most unlike. It can scarcely 
be possible to compare an Indian show with an English 
one. We are here so much more prosaic, sombre, and 
unimpressionable. We have not the sky, or the minds, or 
the trappings to conduct and admire a ceremonial in a 
simple and childlike way. But in India it is as easy and, 
we presume, as appropriate to have a gorgeous ceremonial 
as it is at St. Peter’s. Delhi and the Vatican know how 
to do these things, and those who attend know how to 
enjoy them. Nothing in the world could be more tedious 
and unimpressive to English readers than the narrative of 
the Delhi ceremonies; but then this ceremonial was not 
meant for Englishmen to read about, but for Hindoos to 
see. 

The real government of India goes on in a steady, 
laborious fashion, and no one could be more resolute or 
more painstaking than Lord Satissury in conducting it. 
But to the ordinary policy of India the present Govern- 
ment has added an extraordinary one. Besides reality, it 
thinks there should be ap ce. Good administration, 
justice, mili force are excellent things, but we must 
think also of those for whom we provide these things; we 
must please these humble persons, consult their wishes, 
act as they act, and talk as they talk. To this considerate 
insight into the native mind we owe what may be termed 
the policy of gewgaws. The natives, it is said, are not 
like Englishmen at all. They are children, They want 


something to stare at. They want big words to 
roll in their supple mouths. ‘lhe policy of gewgaws 
accommodates them. In order that they may respect the 
British army, it selects the very tallest officer it can find, 
and spends 2oo/. ia dressing him up. In order that they 
may honour and fear the QuzEN, it calls her, amid salvoes 
of artillery, Lmpress of India. It is alla question of in- 
sight ; and the Ministry, which is modest enough in many 
ways, does think it possesses one special gift. It can look 
into the very inside of the native mind. Where others can 
only catch what natives actually say, it cansee what 
natives are going to say. As Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
boldly put it, he could detect the word Empress trembling’ 
on the lips of people who kept persistent!, silent. Since 
it was known that the QueEN was to be proclaimed 
Empress, which is now eight or nine months ago, the 
whole population of India, high and low, chiefs 
and grass-cutters, Europeans and Hindoos, have to all 
appearance been supremely indifferent to the whole busi- 
ness. ‘There has been no opposition; for there has been 
no interest one way or the other. The Indian world has 
taken the announcement just as the English world would 
take the announcement that the QUEEN was going in state 
to the pantomime. This is said to be just what might be 
expected. It is a phase of the grand antique tranquillity 
of the East. The policy of gewgaws dives deep down below 
the fallacious tranquillity, and with its eagle eye notes the 
troubled heavings of millions of dusky breasts, all secretly 
panting to see this very big, very expensively and very 
oddly dressed white officer, the little ladies in the gilt 
howdah, the Imperial Crown poised on a silver pinnacle, 
and famous chiefs wearing a band and a medal, and re- 
joicing in arms and supporters. The silent dreamers 
have now had what they wanted, and onght to be very 
happy, and contented, and faithful. There is no arguing 
about such a matter. Insight justifies itself just as second 
sight does, or the power of seeing ghosts. Andit must be 
allowed that the policy of gewgaws, being founded not on 
reason buton insight, ought to be carried out boldly and with- 
out hesitation. Most unfortunately Bombay and Madras 
are now threatened with famine, and it has been said that 
in a time of great distress public money ought not to be 
lavished on a show. This is unjust. ‘Che ceremonial at 
Delhi was not, in the eyes of its authors, a show; it was a 
solemn act of a deep and solid policy. Justice makes the 
natives respect us; force makes them fear us; but gewgaws 
alone can make them love us; and the love of a whole 
people is cheaply purchased even if it cost as many mil- 
ions as it will now cost thousands, especially when it is 
this people itself which is to bear the whole cost of having 
its affections quickened. 

The severest critics must acknowledge that the new 
policy which is to be attended with such priceless benefits 
was carried out at Delhi with unwaveringresolutionand witi 
the most anxious attention to all its possible bearings. It 
was not thought enough to hang medul: rou d the chiefs’ 
necks and present them with coats-of-arins. Something 
more choice and more honourable was devised for their 
benefit. They were solemnly proclaimed as Councillors of the 
new Empire. As the Correspondent of the Times explained, 
this meant nothing whatever, The Viceroy will never 
ask their advice, nor, if he asked it, would he pay the slightest 
attention to it. The Council is only meant as a gewgaw, an 
Oriental sort of gewgaw, like tue Ottoman Parliament. 
Then, again, two of the greatest of the chiefs were 
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created on the spot generals of the British army. Not 
that the humblest British private will ever dream of 
obeying them; but to be called general is a gewgaw that 
will be eminently pleasing to them. Unfortunately Scrx- 
DIAH, who is perhaps the most important chief of all, has 
lost his fresh native feelings. Insight was wrong in his 
case, and so far from his being happy and serene with his 
Councillorship and his Generalship and the sweet rolling 
sound of Empress, and the spectacle of Major Barves, he 
actually sulked in an open and most unpleasant manner 
because he did not get the fort of Gwalior given up to him. 
As a Councillor of the new Empire he onght to try 
to understand the policy of gewgaws a little more clearly 
than he does. With the aid of gewgaws we are going to make 


him and his fellows love and trust us; but, as for giving up | 
a scrap of our real hold on him, that comes into the sphere | 


of business, not into the sphere of gewgaws, and he must 
not expect anything of the sort. If, however, Scinp1AH was 
not quite contented, it may be hoped that the rest of the 
native princes were really pleased with what was said and 
done. But the English community appear to have looked 


forward with some anxiety to one part of the day’s pro- | 
ceedings. The notion had somehow got abroad that the | 


Viceroy was going in his address to make some great, 


sudden, and startling announcement. All listened, or tried | 


to listen, with eager interest, and at the end of the 
Viceroy’s speech there was one universal feeling, 
that of joyful surprise. The Viceroy had said nothing 
uf the slightest importance to any one except to the few 
initiated who thoroughly understand the policy which it is 
the Viceroy’s duty and pleasure to carry out with intelligent 
fidelity. The ruling passion was strong to the close. 
Having exhausted, it might have been thought, the whole 
range of gewgaws before and during the ceremonial, he 
could have no new gewgaw left for a final decoration. 
But this was not so. He had the supreme happiness of 
announcing that from the Imperial horn of plenty one 
beautiful flower still remained to be thrown. For the 
better and more general, or perhaps more universal, recog- 
nition of public service and private worth, quite a new 
order ‘is to be created, to be called the Order of the Indian 
Empire. Private worth ought not to be beyond the scope 
of the humblest ambition ; and the proud day may some 
time dawn upon India when every native will not only 
eat in peace his own rice under his own banyan, but have 
his arms, his supporters, a copper medal, and a title. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


iv the determination announced by the Surran’s Minis- 
ters to the Conference had been final, war between 
Russia and Turkey would have become inevitable, though 
it might not perhaps have begun immediately. The 
counter-proposals of the Porte are said to have consisted 
in a reference to the Constitution, and in a demand for an 
interval during which its operation might be tested. It 
was impossible that the Plenipotentiaries should agree to 
a rejection of all their more important proposals, but 
they are said to have made partial concessions which have, 
at least for the present, averted the abrupt termination of 
the Conference. Had the negotiations finally failed, the 
labours of the other members of the Conference would nave 
been wasted, and Russia would have obtained a great diplo- 
matic triumph. It would be a masterpiece of skill or of good 
fortune to have raised an issue with Turkey in which all 
the Powers of Europe had adopted the Russian contention. 
It is not surprising that a newspaper Correspondent who 
is devoted to General Icnatrerr’s policy should put out 
another feeler in the form of a supposed rumonr that 
Russia will stand aside and leave England to enforce on 
Turkey the decisions of the Conference. In the same 
letter the Daily News Correspondent, still probably express- 
ing Russian feeling, publishes a bitter attack on the 
Austrian Government, and an audacious libel on Sir Henry 
Exuior. After professing not to believe a report circulated 
by himself that the Queen’s Ambassador treacherously en- 
courages the Turks in their resistance to the policy of his 
colleague, the writer openly asserts that Lord Satispury 
“has resisted the intrigues of Sir Henry Etuior.” A 
more shameful imputation, unless it can be substantiated 
by proof, has never been publicly made. A foreign diplo- 
matist may be excused for cultivating suspicions which 
ought not to be countenanced in the correspondence of an 
English journal. If the reports of the discussions which pre- 


ceded the regular Conference may be trusted, the concessions 
made by General Icnavizrr have been rewarded by ample 
compensation. His Government probably ceased to wish 
for the occupation of Bulgaria when it was ascertained that 
Austria and Germany would insist that the occupying force 
should be withdrawn after a definite time. Another gain 
of the Russians consists in the practical abrogation of 
the Treaty of Paris, with the concert of the Powers which 
in 1856 most carefully protected the independence of 
Turkey. On this point it would seem that Mr. GLapsToNe 
has obtained a decisive victory over Lord BraconsrieLp. As 
late as the 9th of November Lord Satispury was appa- 
rently charged with the primary duty of maintaining the 
treaty. Mr. Guapstone, when he alleged that the treaty 
was at an end because its provisions had been violated by 
the Turks, forgot that he had been himself responsible for 
its renewal only six years ago. Whatever may have been 
the weight of his arguments, the Government now seems 
to have adopted his conclusions. 


The prolongation of the armistice between Turkey 
and Servia and Montenegro till the 1st of March, though 
it is in one sense a merely formal proceeding, may be 
understood as a postponement for two months of the 
war which is not finally averted. The Servian and Mon- 
tenegrin war is at an end as a nominally independent 
enterprise. Although the Montenegrins might be well 
disposed to renew a struggle which was conducted with 
extraordinary supineness and indolence by the Turks, it is 
impossible to suppose that either Austria or Russia would 
permit a resumption of hostilities during the deliberations 
of the Conference. The Servians, who are not known to 
have received Russian reinforcements, can haye no wish to 
incur further defeats, or to place their capital at the mercy 
of the enemy. <A termination of the armistice would have 
been equivalent to a Russian declaration of war. The new 
term is a continuation of peace; and, among other conse- 
quences, it probably facilitated the departure of the English 
fleet from Besika Bay, and its distribution between the 
Pireus and Malta. The English Government naturally de- 
sired to apply pressure to the Porte, or rather to deprive the 
advocates of a warlike policy of the arguments in their favour 
which might be furnished by popular confidence. It 
is highly probable that the Turkish population regards the 
departure of the fleet as a proof of the alienation of the 
English Government from the cause of the Porte. That 
the enemies of Turkey desire to produce the same impres- 
sion may be inferred from the version of Lord Satispury’s 
interview with the Suttan which has been published in the 
form of a Reuter telegram. According to the writer, Lord 
Satispury warned the Sunran that, in default of immediate 
acceptance of the proposals of the Plenipotentiaries, the 
Porte would be left toits fate; and, as an earnest of the 
secession of England, the fleet would be ordered to leave 
Besika Bay and to proceed to the Pireus. The Sunray is 
supposed to have answered, that concession would cost him 
his crown and his life, and that atall hazards he must resist 
interference with his sovereignty. Lord Satispury then, 
with a plainness of speech not usual on similar occasions, 
asked the Suttan on what he would rely for defence ; 
and, instead of resenting the affront, the Suxran 
answered that he must trust to his fleet and his army, and 
to the patriotism and loyalty of his subjects. On leaving 
the palace Lord Saispury is said to have telegraphed to 
Admiral Drummonp to leave Besika Bay, and afterwards to 
have rejected the Admiral’s proposal of anchoring in the 
Bay of Salonica. The Russian Embassy is apparently 
anxious to give a similar account of Lord Satispury’s 
demeanour; for the Pera Correspondent of the Times 
asserts that Mipnar Pasua was so deeply depressed after 
an interview with the English Plenipotentiary that the 
colleague who accompanied him was obliged to remind 
him of the expediency of assuming a cheerful bearing. It 
is probable that both stories are ingenious fabrications, 
founded on the single fact of the removal of the fleet. It is 
possible that Lord Satispury may not have been disinclined 
to alarm the Turkish Government; but it is highly im- 
probable that he should have at that time either openly 
encouraged Russian pertinacity or behaved rudely to the 
Sciran and the Granp Vizier. 

It is not surprising that the Russians and the Turks are 
equally unprepared for war in the depth of winter. The 
prolongation of the armistice was proposed by the Pleni- 
potentiaries, and accepted by the Turkish Ministers. It is 
not known whether the suggestion had originally pro- 
ceeded from Russia. The illness of the Grand Duke 
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Nicwo1as, which is said to have caused great distress to 
the Emperor, may perhaps have been one of various reasons 
for delaying the commencement of the campaign. ‘The 
reports of deficiencies in the preparations for war, though 
they are probably not without foundation, may perhaps be 
exaggerated. Every nation at the end of a long peace, with 
perhaps the exception of modern Germany, finds that there 
has been negligence in the military department. If it is 
true that 200,000 men were some weeks since concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of the frontier, Russia cannot have 
been wholly unprepared for war. The railways, whatever 
may be their defects of construction or management, were 
laid out for strategic purposes, and it is impossible 
to doubt that they must supply great facilitics for an 
invasion of Turkey. The determination to avoid a 
winter campaign implies no want of confidence in the 
efficiency of the army. It is also probable that the 
Emperor ALEXANDER wished to avoid a rupture, even 
when he had imprudently advanced to the verge of 
war. The Russians themselves are not careful to sus- 
tain the diplomatic fiction of a crusade for the relief 
of Christian sufferers in Bulgaria. The Eupsror knows 
that the faction which has from the first clamoured for 
war professes a more ambitious policy. A St. Peters- 
burg journalist has lately explained, not for the first 
time, that the enterprise is directed as much against 
Austria as against Turkey. The reunion cf the Slavonic 
races under the dominion of the Emprnor is a difficult 
undertaking. The more cautious advocates of aggression 
admit that an ally would be needed, and they boldly assert 
that Prince Bismarck, in spite of his recent declaration, is 
ready to join in the dismemberment of Austria by annexing 
the German provinces, while Russia takes possession of 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and Transylvania. he Magyars are 
apparently to be relegated to Asia, in company with the 
Turks, notwithstanding their profession of Christianity. 
It must be admitted that Kossurn and KrapKa have some 
excuse for disapproving cf a Russian invasion of Turkey. 
The ethnological pedantry which has in recent times 
served as a pretext for designs of conquest in no way alters 
their nature or diminishes their culpability. If Narorzoy 
or Louis XIV. had anticipated modern forms of hypocrisy, 
they would have referred to the common origin of the 


would then have had to choose between the credit of de- 
fending established Governments and existing treaties, and 
the profit of participating in the dismemberment which 
had been begun by England. The English Government 
has made some undeniable mistakes; but Lord Derby was 
fully justified, during the early part of the controversy, in 
concentrating all his efforts ‘on the prevention of war 
through the discouragement of foreign interference. The 
proposal that England should now undertake the coercion 
of Turkey has been made more plausible by the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, but it points directly to a repetition 
of the blunder of Navarino. It is not the business of 
England to supply the naval deficiencies of Russia, which 
on land needs no assistance. : 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


} ere approaching Session will be regarded with anxious 
interest. When Parliament was prorogued in August, 
the Government was still supported by an unbroken 
majority, nor had it apparently become less popular after 
more than two years of office. The general satisfaction 
which was expressed at the elevation of Mr. Disran.i to 
the House of Lords seemed to prove that he had not 
forfeited the personal sympathy which has attended his 
later career. Since that time the Ministers have been 
attacked with unprecedented bittcrness and pertinacity, on 
grounds which, if they are sufficient, would have equall 

justificd opposition while Parliament was still sitting. The 
Bulgarian outrages happened early in May, aud nearly all 
the details were known in England in July; but the com- 
plicity which faction has since impated tothe Government 
was a paradox which required time for its invention and 
eleboration. At the public meetings which occupied the 
latter part of August the principal speakers usually 
deprecated the diversion of righteous indignation to 


; party purposes; and, although they seldom adhered 


consistently to their own professions, there was some 
value in a formal protest against the influence of unworthy 
motives. ‘The change which soon occurred in the tone of 


, the controversy was perhaps in any case inevitable; but it 


Romance languages as a reason for taking possession of | 


Spain ; but the arguments which they were compelled by 
the ignorance of their age to use served their purpose equally 
well when they were backed by military force. The Russian 
officers whom English travellers sometimes meet in Central 
Asia avow their desire for the acquisition of India, where 
the natives are neither Slavonic in blood nor Orthodox in 
religion. The Emperor ALEXANDER and some of his advisers 
are aware of the absurdity of the popular pretexts for war, 
and they also appreciate the dangers of a policy of con- 
quest ; but, if they invade Turkey in the hope that the war 
will be limited in extent and duration, they will become 
instruments of a dangerous.and unscrupulous faction. It 
is for the interest of Russia to obtain as much as possible 
by negotiation, and to defer the appeal to force. 


Sir Heyry Havexock, who has lately published an in- 
structive pamphlet on Russian projects of aggression in 
Europe and in Asia, adopts the most plausible mode of 
attack on the Government which has been invented during 
the progress of the controversy. Not sharing Mr. Bricut’s 
desire for the accomplishment of Russian designs, and not 
deprecating the prudent vigilance which Mr. GLapsronp 
stigmatizes as Russophobia, Sir Heyry Have.ock alleges 
that England onght in +t first instance to have 
adopted the cause of the insurgents, and to have anti- 
cipated Russia in the patronage of the Slavonic 
races south of the Dannbe. It is not too much to 
say that no English Minister could have ventured 
on so strange a course of policy. A breach with Turkey 
excuged only by the occurrence of a revolt in Herzegovina 
would have been an unparalleled violation of international 
right. The English Government is even blamed for reject- 
ing overtures from Servia, which had absolutely no cause 
of quarrel with Turkey. English intrigues in Bosnia or 
Bulgaria, instead of thwarting Russian ambition, would 
have prepared the way for its success. For such purposes 
the English Government is not provided with competent 
agents. Bulgarian priests receive subsidies, not from 
England, but from Russia, and they would scarcely place 


was immediately connected with Lord Beaconsrizip’s want 
of tact and with Mr. Guapstoxe’s return to the field of 
political conflict. It was strange that a veteran student of 
affairs and of popular opinion should, in his unlucky 
speech at Aylesbury, have misconceived the issue with 
which it was his immediate business, as an orator if not as 
a statesman, to deal. It was true that the highest duty 
of the Government was, if possible, to preserve the peace 
of Europe; but even for diplomatic objects it was desira- 
ble that the policy of the Ministers should be supported 
by a united nation. At Aylesbury, and afterwards at the 
Mansion House, Lord Bsaconsrigtp spoke like an absent 
man who obstinately pursues his own train of thought 
without listening to the conversation around him. He was 
addressing distrustful allies and possible enemies, while his 
audience wished to hear an answer to his domestic assail- 
ants. Lord Derpy has,in a smaller degree, been guilty 
of the same error, with consequences which seem dis- 
proportionate to venial though irritating inadvertence. 
Nothing would have been easier than for both Ministers 
to adopt or exaggerate the popular language; but Lord 
BeaconsrieLD was careless, and Lord Dersy was perhaps 
deficient in quickness of sympathy; and accordingly 
both jaid themselves open to the passionate invective of 
Mr. 

As late as the first week in December the speakers at the 
St. James’s Hall Conference were as vehement in their 
denunciation of the Government as when it first occurred 
to a section of the Liberal party that with the events in 
Bulgaria the time for a political reaction had arrived. Lord 
SuHarTesBURY was angrily interrupted when he ventured to 
defend the Government from some of the unjust reproaches 
with whieh it had been assailed; and asclect assembly proved 
that eminent persons could be as vehement and as one- 
sided as a mob. There is reason to hope that since 
the meeting of the self-styled Conference the real Con- 
ference at Constantinople has diverted into more practical 
channels the attention of serious politicians. No consider- 
able section of the House of Commons is likely to follow 
Mr. Bricur in his aspirations for a Russian conquest of 


themselves at the disposal of Western heretics. The un- |,Constantinople, or in his imaginative regret that the age 


provoked hostility of England would necessarily have | of the Crusades is past. 


The rumour of the rejection by 


driven the Turkish Government to appeal to Russia, which | the Conference of the Russian project of ovcupyiug Bal- 
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garia has been received with satisfaction; nor are the 
assurances of General Icnatierr’s friends that England and 
Russia are cordially united either readily believed or 
eagerly welcomed. The more intelligent part of the com- 
munity once more remembers those national interests 
which the Ministers were not long since blamed for pre- 
ferring to philanthropic considerations. Until the result 
of the Conference is known, it is impossible confidently to 
anticipate the opinion which may be formed of the 
conduct of the Government. The most sagacious of 
political prophets could not have foreseen the con- 
sequences of the Bulgarian massacres; and a second 
burst of popular fury might perhaps be fatal to 
the Government, or might cause a _ reconstruction 
of political parties. If nothing unexpected happens, the 
Government has no reason to fear any serious defection of 
its Parliamentary supporters. With the exception of one 
fanciful peer, no known member of the Conservative party 
has taken part in the Bulgarian agitation; nor would 
Mr. Giapston®, if he thought fit to resume the lead of the 
Opposition, be followed either by an undivided party or 
by all his own former colleagues. Mr. Fawcett would not 
be supported by a dozen members in his wild threat of 
a refusal of supply to the Government, nor will his deter- 
mination not to forgive Lord BeaconsrieLpD produce any 
formidable effect. The agitators perhaps judged wisely in 
beginning the controversy out of doors; but one result of 
their fluency at public meetings is that they will have 
nothing new to say in Parliament. 


The hold of the Government on the country is not as 
secure as its position in the House of Commons. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was actuated by the instinct of a genuine 
partisan when he abandoned his first proposal of an 
autumn Session for the demand of an immediate dissolu- 
tion. The proposal was so obviously unseasonable that it has 
never since been repeated ; but a general election would, if 
the Government had been disposed to gratify its bitterest 
enemy, have served Mr. GiapstTone’s purpose better than a 
Parliamentary discussion. Three years ago he referred a 
Budget to the result of a plebiscite, and an appeal from 
Parliament to some millions of householders on a delicate 
question of international policy would not be a much more 
reckless proceeding. It fortunately happens that a House 
of Commons returned by a widely extended suffrage still 
represents the judgment of the classes to which the members 
generally belong, with au unconscious fidelity which corrects 
excessive deference to the prejudices of the constituency. 
Except in times of popular excitement, the opinion of the 
House of Commons is that of the upper and middle sections 
of society. The failure of the Bulgarian subscriptions 
probably indicated the disapproval of the agita- 
tion by the more cultivated classes. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, and professional men were not sufficiently 
impulsive to abandon at the first summons the 
traditional policy which had, down to the end of last 
summer, prevailed without dispute in England. it is not 
equally certain that the bulk of the constituency may not 
have been more easily moved. In three recent elections 
the Ministerial candidates have felt the effect of the 
Bulgarian clamour. Mr. Fremantte was returned for 
Buckinghamshire with difficulty during the first outbreak 
of the agitation, and Frome and Liskeard have rewarded 
by success addresses to the passions of the constituency 
which reproduced all Mr. Grapstone’s violence. If the 
results of the Constantinople Conference happen to recom- 
mend themselves to popular opinion, the current of reaction 
against the tendency of the last general election may pos- 
sibly be checked or diverted ; but the prevention of war or 
of diplomatic complication operates on the general imagina- 
tion less directly and less forcibly than a massacre reported 
in melodramatic language. 

It is difficult even for calm and experienced observers 
to make sufficient allowance for the unforeseen causes 
which will undoubtedly arise to affect the course of affairs. 
In the speech from the Throne the Ministers will, as usual, 
propose measures of domestic legislation, which may pos- 
sibly during the course of the Session supersede in interest a 
crisis which perhaps may have already passed; but, whatever 
may be the issues submitted to Parliament and to the 
country, the temper of the multitude will not be the same 
as in the period of tranquillity which followed the 
overthrow of the late Government. The habit of pugnacity 
survives the immediate occasion of quarrel. At every 
election and political meeting the tone of political discus- 
sion is perceptibly changed since Mr. Guapsroxz, Mr. 


Lowe, and Mr. Bricut, with less eminent associates, began 
to denounce the crimes of Lord Braconsrre.p and Lord 
Derby. The apology of the Government, if it is dis- 
passionately judged, may be as nearly complete as is 
compatible with liability to error; but a Cabinet 
which has once been the object of popular animosity finds 
itself permanently weakened. If the Session passes over 
peaceably and prosperously, the political disturbance may 
perhaps gradually rock itself to rest; but the next dis- 
solution, whenever it occurs, will not improbably reverse 
the verdict of the constituency in 1874. Household 
suffrage and the Ballot facilitate caprice; and in the long 
run they will almost certainly promote the interest of the 
party by which they were formerly supported. Any 
political excitement, even when it has little bearing on 
practical questions, is likely to benefit the Liberal interest. 
For these reasons it may be presumed that the Govern- 
ment will be in no hurry to part with the present Par- 
liament. In the House of Commons they both command 
a steady majority and confront a divided Opposition. At 
a general election personal rivalries and jealousies are 
powerless, and the leaders of any party which found itself 
strong enough to take office would speedily compose their 
internal dissensions. A minor element of political uncer- 
tainty is the appointment of a new Ministerial leader. 
Time alone can show whether Sir Srarrorp Norrscore 
can, by the exercise of different qualities, supply the place 
of his brilliant predecessor. 


GERMANY. 


é ie opening of the year was celebrated at Berlin by an 

interesting ceremonial, The Crown Princr, accom- 
panied by several military celebrities, waited upon his 
father to congratulate him on an occasion which is perhaps 
unique in the history of crowned heads. On the 1st of 
January, 1807, the present Emperor was received into the 
ranks of the Prussian army. He was then nine years old, 
and was appointed ensign at Kdénigsberg, whither his 
parents had retired after the disaster of Jena. He was 
thus consecrated, like the son of a Carthaginian, at the 
earliest possible date to a military life and to the hatred of 
the national enemies. Fortune—at least the fortune of war— 
has persistently smiled on the precocious ensign. At sixteen 
he had the honour and satisfaction of being present at the 
battle of Leipsic, which sealed the independence of his 
country. He took his part in the adventures of 
the army which invaded France in 1814 and finally 
established itself in Paris. The peace which followed 
the final downfall of Napotzon condemned him to 
a long period of inactivity; but in 1849 he received the 
highest order of merit which Prussia has to bestow, for 
discharging in an efficient manner the inglorious duty of 
putting down a handful of insurrectionary vagrants in 
Baden. As Regent he sent his army with perfect success 
against the handfol of Danes who bearded him in 
Schleswig, and as King he won the two crowning glories 
of Prussian fame, the conquest of Austria in 1866 and of 
France in 1870. Thus in every campaign in which he has 
been engaged he has been successful. In his greatest 
undertakings he may have been indebted to Bismarck for 
his ambition and to Motrke for his strategy ; but at any rate 
he has dared much, fought much, and succeeded much. He 
has been a very lucky commander, and, like most 
lucky commanders, he has been largely aided by the 
mistakes of his enemies. Both in the Austrian and in the 
French wars the success of Prussia was much greater than, 
according to theoretical calculations, it ought to have been. 
Benepexk had established himself in a position which, ac- 
cording to all the rules of war, should have made ita 
matter of the greatest ease to annihilate one of the two 
Prussian armies before they effected a junction; and, 
through an utter inability to see where their real danger 
lay, the Austrians had sent their ablest general and their 
finest troops into Italy. The siege of Paris would have 
been an impossibility but for the ridiculous march of the 
Emperor and MacManon to Sedan and the calculating 
refasal of Bazaine to use the ample materials at 
his command, It may, however, be said with equal truth 
of far greater captains than the German Emperor that they 
have succeeded where they ought to have failed. But it is 
the special distinction of the German Emperror that it may 
be said of him what probably cannot be said of any other 


, Sovereign who ever lived—that he has been in his country’s 
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army for seventy years, has fought many great wars, and 
has scarcely sustained a single notable reverse. That his 
son and his subjects should feel a considerable amount of 
pride in the thought that this can be said of their Emrenor 
alone among sovereigns is perfectly natural; and it can- 
not be said that there was anything like vainglory or 
Chanvinism in the language in which on this occasion the 
feeling of Germany has been expressed. 

In returning thanks the Emperor made the remark, 
which is so much of a truism as to be almost trivial, that 
what Prussia is she has chiefly become through her army. No 
fact can be more obvious. Prussia is, before all things, a 
nation of armed men; and the military spirit pervades 
every department of Prussian life, and, through the in- 
fluence of Prussia, is fast pervading every department. of 
German life. It is impossible to pay too much attention 
to this characteristic of Prussia and of modern Germany ; 
and the whole policy of Prussia, foreign and domestic, 
must be judged in reference to it. The German Par- 
liament, for example, and Prince Bismarck have recently 
had one of their periodical and transitory quarrels. A new 
criminal code has latcly been framed with the greatest 
care for Germany; and its provisions have, on the 
whole, shown a very pronounced liberal tendency. On 
many points to which German Liberals attach a just 
importance, such, for example, as the liability of officials to 
the ordinary tribunals, Prince Bismarck was willing to 
meet the wishes of the Parliament. But on one point he 
was inexorably firm. He would not forego his control of 
the press. He insisted that press offences shall not be 
tried by juries, and that the Government shall retain the 
power of subpoenaing editors, and imprisoning them until 
they disclose the names of the writers of articles which 
the Government dislikes. The National Liberal party, 
which is the mainstay of the Government, fought very 
hard to get these obnoxious provisions withdrawn; but 
Prince Bismarck would not yield, and said that the whole 
code must be thrown aside unless he had his way as to the 
press. At last the National Liberals yielded ; but there was 
« loud outery against their weakness, and many members 
of the party were threatened with a loss of their seats at 
the impending election. Prince Bismarck triumphed ; but, 
as it was a triumph which might easily cost him dear if it 
alienated the sympathies of his most trustworthy sup- 


his success. The evident reason of his firmness is that, of 


all liberties, the liberty of the press most conflicts with | 


military principles of government. The higher authorities 
of the Government in a State like Prussia feel like 
officers in civil as well as in military life, and they 
cannot endure that their privates should freely and 
publicly comment on their proceedings. The press is to 
their eyes a reprehensible instrament for the destruction 
of discipline. If an editor, whom they look on as a private 
soldier with a perverse tendency to mutiny, writes any- 
thing that irritates them, they want to be able to send for 
him and make him tell them the whole story of his de- 
linquency, and not to have to go and argue before a jury 
as to whether he has committed an offence or not. This is 
an infraction of what is known in other countries as liberty. 
{tis not liberty, however, but the army, that has made 
Prussia. The army must come first, and liberty second. 
So much liberty is to be accorded to please the German 
people as is consistent with the supremacy of the army and 
of the military spirit. But when the two come into colli- 
sion, it is liberty that has to lower its pretensions. 


That the foreign policy of Germany is coloured at every 
turn by the consciousness of the possession of the best and 
most efficiently organized army in the world is as clear as 
daylight. But it is not only the strength of the army, but 
its extreme preciousnesss, that Prince Bismarck in dealing 
with Europe has perpetually to bear in mind. The German 
soldier is a very fine article in his way, but it has cost 
much to produce him, and he is not to be thrown 
away lightly. Prince Bismarck does not see the least use 
in sending valuable German soldiers to die in the 
marshes of the Danube, if he can possibly help it. 
The notion of throwing away men and money for 
mere military glory, of running about shooting people in 
order to enter capitals in triumph, is as alien to the mind 
of Prince Bismarck as to that of every other German. No 
people so thoroughly understand what war means as the 
Germans do. They understand that war means constant, 
lifelong preparation for war; and at the same time they 
thoroughly understand that war means the destruction of 


valuable lives, and losses in money which it is very hard te 
repair. They cannot hope to be always getting twa 
hundred millions sterling out of defeated enemies. To 
keep its forces in reserve as long as possible, and then, 
when it does use them, to strike as heavy a blow as possible, 
will always be the policy of Germany. It is by an adher- 
ence to this policy that Prince Bismarck controls his neigh- 
bours. He is not at all the sort of person to be an enthusiastic 
ally. When he is an ally, it is his task rather to set bounds 
to the eagerness of his friends than to urge them onwards. 
In reply to the very unguarded announcement of the Czar 
that he was going to head a great Slavonic movement, 
Prince Bismarck thought it necessary to make a counter- 
declaration that he would not allow the substantial in- 
terests of Austria to be imperilled. But in all else that 
concerns the Hastern question it is Russia, rather than 
Austria, that Prince Bismarck supports. It is not very 
difficult to trace the pressure of Germany on Austria in 
the history of the Conference. Austria is now supporting 
what a few months ago Lord Derby declared she would 
not tolerate. It is evident that she has learnt to 
tolerate what Prince Bismarck thinks she ought to 
tolerate. If it is true that, without the neutrality 
of Austria, Russia could not cross the Danube, it 
is equally true that she cannot cease to be neutral without 
taking into account the views and wishes of Prince 
Bismarck. Russia again is fully aware that, if she proved 
victorious in a war with Turkey, she could not use her 
victory further than Prince Bismarck would sanction. 
To preserve peace if possible, or, if not, to limit the war 
within the smallest practicable area, is the policy which 
Germany carries out by the judicious use of the enormous 
power which it has in reserve; and if peace is preserved, 
or the area of the war limited, the result will be due partly 
no doubt to England, but also in a large measure to 
Germany. 


THE NAWAB NAZIM AND THE ENGLISIT PRESS. 


\ "harm Indian civilians have been groaning over the 
stoppage of business caused by the spectacle at 
Delhi, and whilst natives have been devising most original 


explanations of the bedizenments of heraldic pageautry, a 
porters, it may be assumed that he attached great value to | *P en 4 


revelation has been made by the authorities at Calcutta 
to which it is essential that immediate public attention 
should be drawn. There exists, as our readers know, a 
pensioned Prince who represents the subsidiary Power 
which for part of the last century governed Bengal and 
Behar from the city of Moorshedabad. A short time 
ago this Prince and his sable attendants might have been 
seen disporting themselves in the neighbourhood of one of 
our West-End fashionable hotels, and the name and addi- 
tions of the Nawab himself and his son figured constantly 
in a prominent position at every Drawing Room and 
Levée. That feudatories and pensioners should visit 
England is desirable from one point of view, and we can 
hardly complain if their visits result in little beyond orders 
for articles which will perish in India if they ever get 
there, or in the incurring of debts which ample pensions are 
insufficient to pay. The personal allowances of the Nawan 
Nazim had been fixed many years ago at the modest figure of 
70,0001. a year, and besides this sum, rather more than 
g0,cool. was separately allotted for members of the 
family—that is, for widows, grandsons, great-nephews, 
collaterals, and dependents, of previous incumbents. 
There was also a third fund, termed the “ Deposit Fund,” 
made up of lapsed pensions and accumulations of former 
years, from which the Indian Government, at its dis- 
cretion, was in the habit of making appropriations and 
grants to meet special calls; such as births, funerals, and 
marriages, an additional wing or stables for the palace at 
Moorshedabad, or repairs to the tomb of an ancestor. The 
administration of the second and third of these funds 
was steadily kept in the hands of Government. The 
personal allowance of the Nawas remained at his un- 
fettered disposal ; but it has long been notorious in Anglo- 
Indian circles that one main object of his Highness’s visit 
to England was that he might get into his own hands 
the administration of the second fund for relatives and 
dependents, as well as of the mysterious “ Deposit Fund,” 
which, carefully watched and judiciously dispensed, has, 
we now learn, swelled to no less than seventy lacs of 
rupees—in other words, to little short of three-quarters of 
a million. The Nawas, no doubt, like many others of his 
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class, looked on this with longing eyes; but the Govern- 
ment of India, on the other hand, was not too curiousto specu- 
late on the amount that would probably remain at the close 
of a couple of years if it washed its hands of the business ; 
and it preferred to see that all recipients duly got their 
allowances, and that the Deposit Fund was kept sacred for 
extraordinary calls. 


To cut the tale short, debts increased, things became 
desperate, and, in order to avoid public scandal, the Indian 
Government had to interfere. This is no new contingency. 
The authorities have had to make exceptional laws or to issue 


special commissions to save other oppressed princes from the 
persistent malignity of creditors only asking to be paid | 
their dues; notably in the case of the Raja of Mysors, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and the Gaikwar of Baropa. Soin | 
1873 a short Act was passed appointing a Commission to in- 
vestigate the debts of the Nawas Nazim, and to settle with | 
the various claimants. This Commission, composed of a_ 
civil servant of high standing and long experience, a Lieu- | 
tenant-Colonel in the army, and a Mahomedan gentleman 
well versed in the proceedings of judicial Courts and the 
ways of native princes, and a Companion of the Star of 
India to boot, has, after a most laborious investigation, made 
its final Report. The members had to deal with arrears 
of salaries due to honsehold servants, with arrears of pen- 
sions, with moneys claimed for goods had or delivered, and 
with other miscellaneous items in England and in India. 
The Government of India and the Secretary of Srare have 
considered that Report, have given the Commissioners 
well-deserved commendation for the exhaustiveness and 
discretion which characterized their proceedings, and have 
accorded sanction, for reasons which will be patent, to the 
publication of this Blue-Book, with its appendices and 
particulars of claims. These preliminaries are indispens- 
able to prepare our readers for what is to follow. Any 


be more edifying than that of a profligate who has 
squandered the family acres and ruined himself on the 
turf; but Englishmen may henceforth have some com- 
passion for the financial difficulties of the Indian Govern- 
ment when they learn that splendid pensions paid out of 
the land revenue or the Salt-iaxes, sufficient to 
cover districts with roads or to irrigate a vast 
acreage, are squandered on china and upholstery, flashy 
equipages, and Parisian clocks. Had this Report only 
exposed such a career of extravagance; had it merely 
shown that the interest of the Nawas’s debts in India 
absorbed fifty per cent. of his fine income, and that 
the debts there amounted to more than half a million of 
our money ; that the debts in England were little short of 
twenty thousand pounds; that these totals, by the efforts 
of the Commissioners, have been reduced respectively to 
140,000. and to 13,000l.; that in two years’ time the whole 
of these claims will probably be liquidated, in most instances 
without demur or dissatisfaction; and that the exposure, 
delay, expenditure, and vexation of other proceedings have 
been avoided, we might have scarcely thought it necessary 
to weary the public with such disclosures about an Indian 
magnate on his furlough. 

But worse things than these have come out. Anglo-Indian 
society about a quarter of a century ago was roused to 
indignation by a system of intrigue practised at Bombay 
by the agents of the Gaikwar of Baropa. It was called 
“‘ Khutput ’—in other words, it was a corrupt use of money 
im order to gain by the backstairs what could not be got 
by going up the steps of Government House. Lord Dat- 
HOUSIE came to the rescue with one of his caustic remedies ; 
and, as Broveuam said of the slave trade, smote the traffic, 
and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. It now 

that the venue of these intrigues has changed, 
and that the Nawas’s debt is swelled by payments to 
agents, writers, and newspapers, and even to a member of 
Parliament in England, for what are termed euphemistically 
“literary services” rendered to his Highness. In plain 
English, writers have been employed to parade the injuries 
of the “Titular Sovereign of Bengal,” the disgraceful 
evasions of the British Government, and the outrage done 
to our public credit and national good faith, at so much a 
line. Of course Hindoos and Mahomedans, high or low, 
can visit England, whether their object be’ to sweep a 
crossing in top-boots and an old hunting-coat or to lay a 
petition at the foot of the throne. And out of the schedule 
of items discussed in the Report it is possible that some 
may represent services honestly rendered, or work fairly 


done. or may otherwise assume 4 reasonable colour. ‘The 


Nawan, for instance, may properly pay 39/. for the 
printing of his own pamphlet, or r2/. for a thousand 
copies of one newspaper, or even 52/. for 2,000 cupies of 
another. But what can be said for cheques varying from 
and 2o/. to others of 250/., 275/., 130/., several of rool. 
each, and large amounts of 500/., 700/., and even 1,000l. ? 
Opposite some of these items we find the names of news- 
paper proprietors or editors. To one is appended the 
name of a gentleman who held a prominent rank in the 
class of Special Correspondents; to another that of a 
member of Parliament for an English borough, who 
moreover received from his Highness, in addition to 
1,000/. on loan, the sum of 170/. as rent fora stable. It 
is just possible that something may be said to give tiese 
isbursements another aspect, and we should not utterly 
condemn any man on the unsupported entry of his name 
in the memoranda of secret services rendered to an Asiatic 
Prince, whom his own dependents might plunder under 
fictitious titles. But the data on which we are now 
relying are not the untested correspondence of a 
confidential agent, the scandal of a disappointed clique, 
the flying rumours of a native Bazaar. They are 
documents filed before a grave judicial Commission, 
the members of which have, it is intimated, given 
to the parties implicated a fair opportunity of clearing 
themselves. Indeed the receipt of large sums is admitted 
in several cases. One well-known writer “declines to dis- 
“ close the object with which the money was paid.” For 
some payments receipts are filed, or statements have been 
received. The publication moreover is an official act. 

It is impossible that the matter should rest here. The 
inherent difficulties of a sound Indian administration are 
now increased by a new and a terrible danger. It seems 
to be assumed that the ordinary safeguards against oppres- 
sion and misgovernment in India are not sufficient. The 
high tone of the Indian services, the stately policy of a 
Viceroy with no local partialities, the responsibility of the 
Minister to Parliament, Parliamentary treedom of debate 
itself, the unbought advocacy of the press, the standard of 
public controversy, the estimation in which England is 
held by princes and people, are all imperilled by these 
astounding disclosures. It is vain to organize a magni- 
ficent spectacle at Delhi, to establish in India an Executive 
power proof against impure influences, and Courts of 
justice in which the character of the Judges is unsullied, 
while the opinion gains ground that a highly-finished 
portrait of an injured Nawab or Raja can be readily 
drawn to order, and the governing race be painted in the 
blackest colours, at so much per line. It wouldreally be better 
openly to set up a Political Agency for the restoration 
of Indian territories to their alleged rightful owners, 
or to establish a journal by which articles levelled 
at the Viceroy and his Council can be paid for rate- 
ably like advertisements. We do not think it neces- 
sary to foreshadow other contipgencies, or to show 
that this astounding precedent may encourage our tribu- 
taries to pay writers to ask for the restoration of a 
fortress, to claim provinces which have by us been con- 
verted into gardens, to demand that clients may be released 
from the sentences of banishment or detention which have 
been imposed on them for long-continued misgovernment 
or for heinous crimes. Our first business is with the honour 
and purity of the literary profession. Already the best 
informed of the Indian papers has termed these “ revela- 
“tions discreditable to English journalism.” Men like 
Sir George Camppett, Mr. Grant Dorr, and Mr. Fawcerr 
may be trusted to demand explanations in Parliament. 
Lord Satispury may soon have some leisure; but mean- 
while we take the first opportunity of calling attention to 
a state of things which, if unchecked or unexplained, 
threatens to degrade journalism to the coarse manipulation 
of Watpotr, and to prove that we have no right to look 
down with contempt on the era of the Sruarts. 


THE REVENUE. 


_ decline of the revenue as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year ought not to excite 
either surprise or uneasiness. It is true that the small net 
decrease of 85,660/. fails to represent the unfavourable 
state of the balance. The increase of the receipts from 
Income-tax, which is due to the advanced rate, cannot 
fairly be brought into the account, and an excess of mis- 
cellaneous revenue is only casual. The great items of 
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Customs, Excise, and Stamps have fallen to the amount of 
256,000l. during the quarter, while in the three quarters of 
the financial year the total increase under the same heads 
is about 230,0001. The Excise duty, of which the largest 
part is produced by the taxes on beer and spirits, is 
reduced for the quarter by 80,000l., and increased for the 
nine months by 227,000l. It may be inferred that the ex- 
penditure and the prosperity of the working classes have 
not been seriously affected by the long stagnation of trade. 


In the current quarter the amount derived from licences in | 


place of assessed taxes will probably show a diminution ; 
yet, until the returns are published, it will be difficult to 
calculate the effect of reduced establishments. It was 
known that during the last London season the number of 
fashionable equipages was unusually small ; but neverthe- 
less the total number of carriages paying duty was larger 
thanin any previous year. The more important branches 
of consumption depend in a great degree on the rate of 
wages and on the increase of population. Artisans have 
in most departments of industry succeeded in maintaining 
the advance of wages which they obtained in the last 
prosperous season. A small decline in the consumption 
of tea and coffee, coinciding with an increased demand for 
alcoholic. liquors, must evidently be attributed to some 
accidental cause. The few articles on which the whole 
amount of indirect taxatiou is levied indicate with sufficient 
accuracy the condition of the consumers. if the Sugar- 
duties had been retained, the proceeds would vary in amount 
with the consumption of tea and coffee. The Customs 
duty on tobacco will generally vary with the Lxcise duty 
on gin, whisky, and beer. Foreign spirits as well as wine 
are chiefly consumed by the middle class, 

If the decline of the last quarter should continue, it may 
possibly be necessary to provide some additional revenue 
for the next financial year. Neither the CuanceLior of the 
Excuequer nor the House of Commons will be inclined 
to resort for relief to the Sinking Fund which was esta- 
blished in 1875, though Mr. Lowk’s confident prophecy of 
the failure of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s scheme may 
possibly be at some more distant time fulfilled. There 
can be little doubt that any additional charge which may 
be caused either by diminished revenue or by increased 
expenditure will, in accordance with a custom now esta- 
blished for a quarter of a century, be imposed upon income. 
The concessions which were made in the last Session to 
the recipients of small incomes will have disarmed popular 
agitation, although the equity of the plan was not univer- 
sally admitted. The small shopkeepers who now pay little or 
nothing on their incomes will not think it worth while 
to prosecute the agitation which was principally con- 
fined to themselves. The larger taxpayers, though they 
may be dissatisfied with their function of supplying ail 
financial deficiencies, are not an agitating class. Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer will in the future, as in the past, 
advance in the line of least resistance, especially as they 
can always urge plausible arguments against any temporary 
increase of indirect taxation. For the current year Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore will be at his ease, unless political 
events should compel him to provide means for additional 
expenditure. The greater part of the Income-tax for the 
year will be paid during the present month, and it will 
certainly produce a million in excess of the receipts of the 
corresponding quarter of last year. At the rate of two- 
pence in the pound the tax produced for each penny 
two millions. The proportionate return may probably 
diminish with the advance of percentage ; and a consider- 
able loss, of which the amount has not been ascertained, will 
necessarily be caused by last year’s reductions and ex- 
emptions. It is also probable that with the stagnation of trade 
the amount of taxable income will have been reduced ; but 
there is an ample margin to provide against a deficiency. 
The CHanceLtor of the ExcHequer has reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his prudence in not having antici- 
pated an elasticity of revenue which might almost have 
seemed a natural inference from the experience of several 
years. ven in his previous Budget, although the period 
of commercial slackness had begun, Sir Starroro Norru- 
COTE calculated on an increase of revenue, and he was not 
disappointed. 

In comparing the receipts of corresponding quarters, 
allowance must be made for possible variations in the 
times of payment, and for other casual sources of error 
or uncertainty. During the quarter which ended on the 
31st of December, the Post Office showed an increase of 
40,0001., while the Telegraph Service produced the same 


sum as in the corresponding quarter of 1875. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the receipts of the department 
were exactly the same at twelve months’ interval; 
and it may be conjectured that a round sum was in 
both cases paid into the Treasury, while the actual receipts 
were larger. The diminution in the Stamp duty is gene- 
rally believed to show a decline in commercial activity ; 
but it may also be sometimes explained by accidental 
circumstances. When many Joint Stock Companies are 
promoted, or when there is much dealing in shares, the 
Exchequer profits by an increased consumption of stamps, 
although the demand may not result from general pros- 
perity. ‘The Succession and Legacy duties, which are 
included in the Stamp returns, are naturally variable. The 
deaths of a few rich landowners or capitalists, especially if 
their property goes to distant relations or to strangers, 
may readily account for a considerable increase in the 
Stamp returns of a quarter. The receipts from the Land- 
tax and House duty in the third quarter of the financial 
year are almost nominal; and the procecds of these taxes 
for the year are rarely liable to diminution. There can be 
few cases in which an assessment has been reduced, and 
the number of unoccupied houses is not worth notice. 
It is impossible to judge how far political complications 
have impeded trade and industry, or have in any other 
manner affected the revenue returns. On the whole it 
seems probable that, in this as in other respects, the troubles 
in the East have done harm, but that their operation has 
not been very important. The non-payment of dividends 
on Turkish and Egyptian Stocks will principally affect the 
proceeds of the Income-tax, although it may be suspected 
that some of the stockholders may in former times have 
forgotten to return their income from foreign investments. 


The unfavourable revenue returns deserve consideration 
rather as indications of commercial and economical de- 
pression than as elements of financial difficulty ; and it is 
satisfactory to find that they register a better state of 
affairs than might have been anticipated. Whenever 
commercial prosperity, with its necessary consequence of 
financial buoyancy, revives, it will begin to rise from a 
higher level than in former periods of stagnation. Some 
branches of trade, including those which are connected 
with shipping, have during the last year been moderately 
active, Coal and iron show no present symptom of re- 
vival ; but cheap coal is advantageous to all trades except 
that of coal-producers; and, if English ironmasters are 
still able to meet foreign competition, the demand for 
their commodity cannot be perpetually suspended. Rails 
and engines, boilers and steamboats, are always wearing 
out, and they must be replaced at home or abroad. The 
greatest impediment to a successful prosecution of the iron 
trade is the reduction of the hours of work which was 
obtained by the men, to their own doubtful benefit, three or 
four years ago. The unfavourable impression which may be 
naturally produced by the revenue returns may be in some 
degree corrected by reference to the amount of pauperism, 
which has, either through more vigilant administration 
or through the action of economical causes, been largely 
reduced. The weekly traffic returns of the railways also 
represent a state of affairs which would not justify despon- 
dency. If working expenses had remained stationary 
during the last ten years, several of the principal Railway 
Companies would now be paying dividends of nine or ten 
per cent. The persons employed have, either in increased 
pay or in diminished labour, received the whole amount of 
an increase which would otherwise have both enriched the 
shareholders and increased the Income-tax receipts. A 
year of peace and prosperity would enable the CuanceLLox 
of the Excurquer after the present year to dispense with 


the increase of taxation which was found necessary in 
April last. 


THE FRENCH SENATE AND THE RIGHT. 


J le Extraordinary Session of the French Chambers 
which was brought to a happy conclusion by the com- 
promise upon the Budget deserves notice for the indi- 
cations it gives of the future policy of the Right. They 
are plainly going to make the Senate the base of their 
operations against the existing Constitution. All their 
strategy during the Extraordinary Session has been devote 
to this end, and there is much in the Constitution itself 
which favours their design. ‘The Watton Constitution has 
created an elective Senate and aa elective Chamber vi 
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Deputies; it has given them almost co-ordinate rights ; 
and it has made no provision for the occurrence of 
an irreconcilable antagonism between them on any 
given question. It is natural enough that the Repub- 
lican majority in the Chamber of Deputies should 
compare the Senate to the English House of Lords, and 
should draw the obvious and convenient conclusion that, 
whenever the two Chambers find themselves definitively 


pitted against one another, it is the duty of the Senate to 


give way. That is a very intelligible doctrine as applied 
to the House of Lords, because the House of Lords is not 
an elective body. It represents no one, and, by a natural 
consequence, its functions come to an end when it has once 


brought the difference between itself and the Commons | 


clearly before the eyes of the electors. The value of the 
House of Lords is that it gives the country time for reflection; 


time in which to consider whether it really wants what its | 


representatives say that it wants ; time to look at the matter 
all round, and to measure more exactly than is always 
possible when a question is first brought forward the real 
scope and meaning of the arguments alleged on the other 
side. But the French Senate is mainly a representa- 
tive body. It is elected by delegates who represent the 
very same persons who directly return the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Right may fairly contend that a Second 
elective Chamber would not have been introduced into the 
Constitution except to correct the shortcomings of the First 
Chamber. The object of electing Senators is to give the 
constituencies an opportunity of supplementing and modily- 
ing the views expressed in their election of a deputy. ‘lhe 
process gives more time for deliberation. The electors 
are chosen in a way which ensures that they shall be 
known and trusted by those who commit to them 
the function of choosing a Senator. There is more de- 
liberation, more accurate weighing of claims to confidence, 
more care and forethought of all kinds in the election of 
the Senate, than there can be in the election of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate represents the second 
thoughts of the constituencies, those second thoughts 
which are always and proverbially the wisest thoughts. To 
assume that the Senate is always to give way to the 
Chamber of Deputies would be to forget these igh pre- 
rogatives. It would argue a strange misconception of the 
relative functions of the two bodies if the representatives 
of the better resolutions of the French nation made it a 
rule to yield on every point to the representatives of 
its more hasty and imprudent resolutions. If the 
Chamber of Deputies is always to have its own way, 
why go through the farce of electing a Senate? If 
all that the Second Chamber has to do is to examine 
the Bills sent up to it by the First Chamber, and to suggest 
improvements of form, why convoke delegates from all 
the communes of France to choose those who are to go 
through this useful, but unimposing, process? The 
Council of State or some other examining body would pro- 
bably do the work better, and its recommendations would 
excite less jealousy on the part of the deputies. Bills go 
up to the Senate that the judgment of the French nation, 
arrived at in a different manner from that employed where 
the other Chamber is in question, may be passed on them. 
To arrange beforehand that the less deliberate judgment 
shall take precedence of the more deliberate judgment 
would be like arranging beforehand that, where a 
sum will not prove, one of the alternative answers shall 
be preferred to the other without reference to its chance of 
veing the right answer. 


There is some sense in this reasoning; the only ob- 
jection to it is, that when all has been said we are 
no nearer a conclusion than we were before. When 
two opposing forces meet face to face, one or other of 
them must give way. If the Senate stands on its pre- 
rogative as regards the Budget, what becomes of the 
prerogative of the Chamber of Deputies? Where two 
elective Chambers are provided in a Constitution, and 
nothing is said about what is to be done when they are 
not agreed, the one that gives way in the last decisive 
charge does in effect surrender its representative character. 
In unimportant discussions it is easy enough to find some 
means of compromise; but, in proportion as the question 
at issue grows larger, the difficulty of finding any middle 
term between the two Chambers will become greater. 
The Right see this plainly enough; indeed it is their 
perception of it that has probably determined them in 
their choice of a field of battle. The more’ impracticable 
the Constitution can be shown to be, the higher are their 


hopes of being able some day to upset it. Whether they 
were prepared this time to reject the Budget if the 
Chamber of Deputies had refused to consider their amend- 
ments may be doubtful; but there is little doubt that 
they will be ready to go this length on some future 
day, and that, if the Chamber of Deputies goes on 
yielding, the majority in the Senate will make continu- 
ally larger demands on its pliability. It would not 
suit their purpose to smoothe away difficulties. They 
prefer searching out difficulties, in the hope that a Consti- 
tution which is so fertile in giving birth to them will at 
last become distasteful to the nation which has accepted 
it, in the expectation of better things. 

This combative spirit is probably confined to the pure 
Right in the Senate, the Right which is prepared to make 
any sacrifices in the way of public order and tranquillity, in 
order to discredit the Republic. But there is another section 
of the majority in the Senate which does not desire to 
go to this length. This section also builds its hopes 
on the action of the Senate, but it limits its desires 
to making the Senate a really co-ordinate factor in 
legislation, a body in which the existence of a Conservative 
majority should compensate for the existence of a Radical 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. Looked at in this 
light, their tactics also deserve considerable praise. If the 
Senate is really to make good the claims it has put for- 
ward, it must be by the constant exercise of the same con- 
ciliatory temper that it has displayed in the recent negotia- 
tion between the two Houses. Yet, when this has been ad- 
mitted, there is great room for doubt whether this plan is 
not more impossible than the one which has been attributed 
to the pure Right. To break upa Constitution is not, after 
all,a very great achievement. It only needs a certain 
measure of recklessness and obstinacy, and the thing is done. 
It is a very different story when it comes to so interpreting 
the Constitution as to vest in the Senate an acknowledged 
right of compelling the Chamber of Deputies to accept its 
decisions as tinal. No popular Chamber ever has submitted 
to this rendering of its prerogative, and there is no ground 
to suppose that the French Chamber of Deputies will be 
more pliable than the popular Chambers in other countries. 
The contest which has just ended in the temporary victory 
of the Senate is certain to be renewed, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that it will be renewed with the same disposition 
on the part of the Chamber of Deputies to behave respect- 
fully to the Senate. The mistake that the moderate Right 
make is to suppose that a Second Chamber can in the long 
run serve the purpose of the party of resistance. They are 
sure to find out some day or other that they have been 
deceived, and they will probably find out at the same time 
that, in their eagerness to make the most of one Chamber, 
they have been neglecting to make the most of the other. 
The Conservative party in England was in its lowest 
estate in the days when it was going about the country 
thanking Gop that there was a House of Lords. It was 
only when it remembered that there was a House of 
Commons that it began to make any real way in the 
country. It is just the same with France now. The real 
strength of the Conservative party lies in the Conservative 
instincts of the great body of the nation. These instincts, 
if properly and judiciously appealed to, will give a Con- 
servative colour to the Chamber of Deputies as well as to 
the Senate; but, if those whose business it is to make this 
appeal neglect to make it, the Chamber of Deputies will 
represent, not the largest part of the nation, but the most 
active. It is very much easier and pleasanter to upset the 
results arrived at in a hostile Chamber by the action of a 
friendly one than to convert hostility into friendship by 
the tedious process of paying constant attention to elec- 
tions, and never allowing a chance to go unused. But 
success obtained by this latter means has the merit of being 
lasting; whereas success obtained by the former may some 
day disappear, together with the Chamber in which it has 
been won. 


THE INUNDATION OF LAMBETH. 


J ly floods which have been so general throughout 
England have naturally tended to make the high tides 
of this week unusually disastrous in London. When more 
water than is ordinarily sent up from the sea encounters 
more water than is usually sent down from the land, it is 
easy to predict the result. The Thames was unable to 
confine itself within its accustomed channel, and it dis- 
posed of its superfluous water in what must now be called 
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its accustomed manner. Wherever the shore is unpro- 
tected by embankments, the tide flowed into all the river- 
side houses, flooding many of them to a depth of 
four or five feet, damaging the contents of the 
basements and ground-floors, and turning into the 
streets a large number of persons who were utterly with- 
out the means of providing themselves with any other 
shelter. All this is a very commonplace form of misery. 
It appeals very little to those charitable emotions which 
require to be gently fed with exciting details. No lives 
have been lost. There have been no hairbreadth escapes. 
There is nothing sensational about wet clothes, or spoiled 
bedding, or the day’s dinner being carried away by the 
tide. But there is probably as much real suffering caused 
by this recurring incident as by many more conspicuous 
disasters. Things which seem little to well-to-do 


people have a very different significance for the 
poor. No one would like to have his home ren- | 
dered uninhabitable; but the annoyauce is not quite 


the same to a man who goes to an hotel or takes a_ 


run down to Brighton while the workmen are putting 
his house to rights, and to a man to whom being turned 
out from his single room means a choice between the street, 
the workhouse, and possibly the parish schoolroom, which 
has hastily been converted into a dormitory. In the same 
way the losses which seem so trifling, if they are estimated 
in actual money, are relatively very large. It is not much 
that the water finds to destroy or damage in these poor 
houses, but it is all that the inmates have, and when it is 
gone they have no means of replacing it. Even where the 
water does less positive mischief, it inflicts an immense 
amount of discomfort. Wherever it has been it leaves behind 
it a deposit of offensive mud, so that when they get back 
into their houses the people have to choose between leaving 
them dirty or taking time from their work to clean them. 
It need not be said that the wholesomeness of a basement is 
not likely to be increased by its being under water for four- 
and-twenty hours, or that, where walls and floors and 
staircases are already very much out of repair, they are 
apt, under a similar visitation, to pass into a state which 
comes very near toruin. The landlord may take this as 
an indication that he must spend some moncy on the pro- 
perty ; but, considering that he will probably have to be 
unusually patient with his tenants about the rent, and that 


he has perhaps been a loser by the flood in other ways, this 
is not a view tbat is at all likely to present itself to him. 
If he does nothing to his houses, the tenants go back to | 
them when the water has retired to find the ordinary | 
sources of disease in more than ordinary activity, and to 
make trial of all that damp can do in the way of provoking ' 
rheumatism or consumption. If, on the other hand, the 
landlord does repair the houses, the tenants are so far better 
off by the flood, but the landlord himself has just 
reason to complain. He is really made to bear the 
cost of making good the damage done by the flood, whereas 
he has a right to expect, when living in a city like London, 
that the flood shouid never have been allowed to do any 
damage. This grievance is shared by all the owners of 


They really pay a flood tax—a tax which is levied on them 
to the exclusion of all the rest of London, and levied in the 
most wasteful and inconvenient of all ways in which taxes 
can be raised. Instead of being made to pay the cost of 
keeping the Thames out, the Thames is leit to work its 
will on them, and they are left to make good or stand the 
loss of the injuries which its visit has wrought. 


If all this suffering were the work of an earthquake or a 
cyclone, or of some other catastrophe beyond the power of 
science to foresee or prevent, there would be no more to be 
said about it. But it is hard to conceive of anything less 
like a catastrophe which can be neither foreseen nor pre- 
vented. On the contrary, the causes of the flood are 
known, the times at which it will recur are known, and as 
these causes are, in part at least, the creation of man, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is in the power of man to 

revent them from having their fall and natural effects. 

he Metropolitan Board of Works might with advantage 
try a very simple experiment. If at their next weekly meet- 
ing they will be at the trouble to fill a saucer with 
water, and then force the water back at one side with the 
office paper-cutter, they will find that it overflows on the 
opposite side. The Thames is the saucer in which the 
Board of Works have been trying experiments, and the 
Embankment is the paper-cutter with which they have 


forced back the water from the north side of the river. 


Bermondsey and South Lambeth have received the water 
which comes over the edge of the saucer. The only dif- 
ference between the two processes is that any one who 
tries the experiment in a saucer knows perfectly well what 
is going to happen, whereas apparently the Board of 
Works tried the experiment on the Thames without 
knowing what was going to happen. So far as appears to 
the contrary, there is not a member of the Board of Works 
who would not have slept on the south side of the Thames 
the day after the Victoria Embankment was finished 
without the slightest expectation of being wet through in 
the morning. Of course we do not mean that any member 
of the Board would expose himself to any such danger 
now—at least without a very careful examination of the 
times of high and low water. But it does not seem to have 
occurred to the Board that the intrusion of this huge 
breakwater into a tidal river might exercise a highly 
injurious influence on the opposite bank. In point of fact, 
the surprising thing is not so much the ignorance of the 
Board as to the elfects of the Victoria Embankment, as 
their ignorance that the construction of an embankment 
was likely to have any effects at all. Every man is not 
an engineer, and it is no discredit to a layman that he 
does not know what an engineer should know. But every 
man ought to know that there are some matters upon 
which a layman’s opinion is worth nothing. It may be, of 
course, that the Board have been badly served by their 
engineer, and that they did not know until the flood 
came that it was the nature of a river embanked 
on one side to overflow its shore on the other side. But, 
even on this hypothesis, their exoneration is only partial. 
There was a time when they might have pleaded ignorance 
as to the action of the river, but they can plead no such 
ignorance in January 1877. We do not remember how 
many times the south bank of the Thames has been flooded 
since the Victoria Embankment has been in being; bat it 
was certainly flooded in 1875, and flooded sufficiently to 
give the Board full notice of the nature of the work they 
are required to do. We do not dispute that there 
are dilatory pleas which they may put forward 
with some show of reason. They may say that ex- 
perts are not agreed as to the cause of the floods, 
and consequently not agreed as to the best means of Cealing 
with them. That is a good excuse for inaction if they have 
at once commissioned competent engineers to examine and 
report upon the character of the exposed district and upon 
the nature of the works needed to protect it. But if the 
Board have any such inquiry in hand, we strongly advise 
them to make the terms of it public. At present they 
appear to be simply neglecting their duties on the south 
side of the river in order to make a show of activity on the 
rorth side. This is not an accusation under which they 
ought to remain silent. 


FEVER AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


At the end of last week a paragraph appeared in the 
morning papers stating that Lord Eustace Ceci, 
** M.P., Surveyor-General of Ordnance, is suffering from 
“an attack of typhoid fever, brought on, it is supposed, 
“by the defective sanitary arrangements of the War 
* Office. There has recently been much sickness amongst 
“other officials of that department.” Next day the 
Unper Secrerary of Stare for War sent to the papers a 
contradiction of this statement, the substance of which is 
given by the Times as follows :— 


“ The Unoer Secretary of State for War writes with 
“ reference to a paragraph in the Times of yesterday that 
“ there is no reason to suppose that the unfortunate illness 
“of Lord Evsrace Cecit is attributable to defective sani- 
‘* tary arrangements in the War Office. The building, he 
“ says, was some time since carefully examined, and the 
“drains pat in thorough order by the Board of Works. 
“The statement that there has recently been much 
“ sickness among the officials in this office is devoid of 
“ fact.” 

Upon this explanation it may be remarked that, what- 
ever may be the general state of health of the people at 
the War Office—which, according to the Morning Post, 
“ more resembles a rabbit warren than a habitation of civi- 
“ lized men ”’—there can at least be no doubt that a case 
of typhoid fever has just occurred there, and that not 
long before a distinguished officer was lost to the service 
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a similar cause. Indeed, it seems to be confessed 
that a little while back the War Office was in an ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory condition in this respect; for the 
drains required to be 
of course implies that previously they had been thoroughly 
out of order. Asa rule, drains do not get seriously out of 
order without giving fair notice by bad smells and other 
unsavoury warnings ; and the fact that the drains in this 
instance were allowed to get into such a state of disorder 
can hardly be said to reflect credit on the Board of Works, 
or to suggest much confidence in the carefulness and effi- 
ciency of the supervision which it exercises over the buildings 
placed under its care. It is possible that some partial or 
temporary remedy may have been found for the bad drain- 
age; but the new case of fever would seem to show that 
there is still some lurking peril which demandsattention. In- 
deed, since the appearance of the Unprer Secretary’s letter, 
we find it positively asserted that a number of clerks 
occupying rooms in close proximity to certain cesspools at 
one end of the building have during the last- year 
been on sick leave in consequence of blood-poisoning. 
It must be remembered that this is not the first time that 
complaints of this kind have been made as to the accom- 
modation of Government officials. It is well known that for 
some years the staff of the British Museum Library were 
condemned to spend their days in a sort of ‘ black-hole,” 
and exposed to the effects of all sorts of sanitary derange- 
ment; and there have also been outbreaks of sickness in 
other offices, from overcrowding and defective ventilation. 
We wish we could feel sure that the whole truth has yet 
been told with respect to the conditions under which 
public servants in the War Office do their daily work, 


THE MONOTONY OF LIFE. 


TIE paradox that there is nothing more uncertrin and at the 

same time nothing more certain than the duration of human 
life has become so familiar to a statistical age that it ceases to 
appear paradoxical. When, in Montgomery's poem, “Edmund, 
the monarch of the dale,” seated himself in the church porch at 
midnight on St. Mark’s eve, he might have predicted exactly— 
thet is, if the parish was !:rze enourh—the number of the ghosts 
who would pass “in pale procession” before him, although he 
could have no means of guessing whether “ Ella” would be among 
them or not. The principle is one of very wide application; and 


| and customs out of doors, in order that we may conform to laws 
against which we inwardly protest, and pretend to enjoy an excite- 


t “in thorough order,” which | 


ment and variety which in the bottom of our hearts we rd as 
a social purgatory. And, after all, the result is only the old 
monotony in a new form. ‘The fiddlers on the German chiming- 
clock play their tunes, and the conductor with the movable leg 
(whica has fallen oif) beats time with the stump, every three 
hours, in as wearisome and unchanging a routine as the ticking of 
“the discontented pendulum.” The mechanism of the music sighs 
and gasps, and “ Home, Sweet Home” is woefully out of tune. 
Advertised joviality at Christmas, got up to order months in ad- 
vance and exhibited “as before” in exactly the same places, 
shows “ in damnable iteration ” with the same dull uniformity; and 
there is even a touch of quiet irony in the reeent notice from the 
Post Office that the Christmas numbers of the illustrated papers 
cannot be regarded as news-sheets. Certainly there is nothing 
about them whereof it may be said, “See, this is new!” Indeed, 
the more irantie may be the effort, or rather the more widespread 
the pretexce of effort, to get rid of the monotony of lite by 
“ seasonable festivity ” and overthrow of routine, the more curiously 
does the reign of the monotonous assert itself. We understand that 
the market quotation of mistletoe in Herefordshire, delivered at the 
nearest railway station, was, at the Christmas just past, five pounds 
per ton; and the process of loading a railway ven with a pitchfork 
trom a string of carts exhibits just the same plodding labour and 
dulness of mechanical action as does the unloading of a truck of 
coal, All the old picturesqueness which really belonged to stage- 
coaches and market carts, with their distinct and shining boughs 
of mistletoe hanging behind, has utterly vanished; the Druids’ 
plant has become just as much a “crop” as mangold-wurzel or 
potatoes. 

Still there is a real charm, and that a charm now much more 
widely extended than formerly, about Christmas gatherings and 
other like anniversaries, And the secret of this charm is not so 
truly represented by the gaudy colouring of the railway bookstall 
as by the methodical labour of the railway porter as he plies his 


| pitchfork in the mistletoe-van under the shadow of the Malvern 
, hills. The charm ofthe anniversary lies in the monotony of its 


the monotony of life is as much a matter of everyday experience | 
as is the truth of the maxim that it “never continueth at one | 
stay.” It is as true that men can forecast the future as it is that | 


they cannot. 


It is said of the late Sir Henry Holland that he was | 


in the habit, before leaving London for his annual Continental | 


holiday, to make appointments with patients for the morniug after 
his intended return; and that he never failed in his own punctu- 
ality, whatever his patients may have done in theirs. Most men in 
active life can find abundant parallels in their own experience of 
this practical regularity with which the wheels of the world roll on, 
although the road which they traverse is so thickly strewn with the 
changesandchancesof mortality. Monotony and du!nessare frequently 
taken as convertibleterms, and complaintsare common enoughamong 
educated people of average mental resources that they are bored to 
death with the unchanging dulness, by which they mean the 
monotony, of their existence. They would probably be much per- 
plexed if they were told that life even to them would be insup- 
portable if it were not so monotonous. They would deny the 
statement offhand in the evening; and would come downstairs 
the next morning out of temper for tae day because their hot 
water was brought ten minutes too late, aud was ouly tepid then. 
The breakfast-table in the country house where you are visiting 
may be usually bright and pleasant, your host venial and attentive. 
But a morning comes when you find him fidgety and ill at ease, 
unable either to take his own cofiee in peace or to bestow any 
attention on his guests. The posibag has not arrived; that is all; 
it ought to have been on his study-table at half-past eight. The 
consequence is that the horses require rest, the weather is threaten- 


ing, and the roads abominable ; all the plans forthe day must be | 


given up, ard the hostess would be in despair, only that she is 
accustomed to the phenomenon. The ordinary course of life is 
expected to run smoothly in its appointed groove; one day must 
repeat another—either the day beture, or the day corresponding to 
it in the accustomed orbit; and the man who grumbles the most 
deeply at being condemned toan existence like that of a horse in a 
oll coal be the most disturbed and querulous if he found his 
vocation changed to that of a horse in a Hansom. The monotony 
of which we complain is in reality an order which we prize. 
But society, in all its various grades and sections, has chosen to 
condemn the idea of rontine as antiquated, un‘xshionable, and slow. 
Convertional effort, sustained or spasmodic, must be made to 
eseape from it, or rather from the imputatien of it, and our houses 
must be turned upside dowa, our purses iuside out, and our habits 


repetition. The children like to have exactly the same things done 
at exactly the same time in exactly the same manner year after 
year. It is not in variety, but in uniformity, not in change, but in 
changelessness, that their idea of enjoyment is realized; and if a 
few years later they pass through a parenthetical stage of contempt 
for the old ways, they probably get over it, as they have got over 
the preceding period of other diseases of early lite, and return with 
renewed devotion to the old faith in monotony. If dulness and 
enjoyment are to be accepted as contradictories, then monotony 
and dulness cannot in any sense be allowed to be convertible 
terms. Weare using, of course, the term “monotonous” in a 
sense somewhat wider than its strictly teelinical detinition would 
allow ; a sense in which it would be admissible as ap- 
plied to the recurring repetition of one tune, or even of a suc- 
cession of tunes, in a musical box. And in this sense the 
idea of variety is not in any way excluded. On the contrary, the 
eapacity fur appreciating variety would seem to depend for its free 
development on a condition of existence lept steady by a sub- 
stratum of the monotonous. To recur for a moment to an illus- 
tration already used; the interests of life are checked, and a man 
is thrown co much out of the current of his time, be it only for a 
few minutes, if the local letter-earrier fails in his mechanical 
regularity. ‘ihe power to concentrate one’s thought on external 
matters, to devote the mind to literary or political or any other 
questions. or to join in the world’s progress ut all, depends in a 
much larger measure than people are apt to imagine om the posses- 
sion of a ‘ixeland steady footing in the details of personal life. 
Nor does any grade or position in working cr social life set its 
oceupant free trom those trammels of routine against which it is 
the iashion to rebel. It is only in the exceptional circumstances or 
the catastrophes of life that the estimate of cach day’s proceedings 
cannot be 2pproximately made beforehand. ‘Travellers in un- 
explored regions, sailors in a shipwreck, and people literally or 
figuratively ** up in a balloon,” merely illusirate the very occasional 
departures from an established general rule. And the general law 
that whatever belongs necessarily to the conditions of existence 
becomes in itself agreeable, holds good in this routine. We accept 
the monotony, and, being habituated to it, we like it. The weaker 
classical sense in which ayazav represents a contented acquiescence 
develops into tire later and stronger idea of love which the word 
now conveys. We may profess ourselves dissatisfied with 
the dulness of our lot in life, as people did in Horace’s time ; 
but the * Atqui licet esse beatis” would on the whole be as 
little attractive now as then. A great deal of well-meant 
sympathy is thus very needlessly wasted, through a failure to 
recognize the general application of this principle. It is possible 
to feel almost overwhelmed with a sense of the foggy colourless- 
ness of life as seen through the windows of a railwey carriage in 
London. Not to speak of the dingy wilderness upon which we 
look down from the arches of the Blackwall line—and cuncerning 
which, we may remark by the way, a great deal of unreal and 
sentimental nousense has been spoken and written, to the amuse- 
ment sometimes, and sometimes the disgust, of residents in St. 
George's-in-the-Hast and Stepney and Popiar—and not to mention 
even the dreary six-storied respectability of South Kensington, 
there isa distiict sense of desolation which steals in upon the 
wind in view of the square miles of middle-class habitations which 
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follow each other in interminable perspective east and west of the 
North London Railway from Broad Street to Bow and Camden 
Town. Changing by almost imperceptible gradations from the 
abodes of the superior workman and the junior clerk to those of 
the foreman, the cashier, the manager, and the City shopkeeper, 
endless rows of houses exactly like each other send forth morning 
by morning endless columns of men as exactly like each other as 
are soldiers in uniform, to pour in towards one centre for an un- 
varying daily routine, and to pour back again by omnibus or tram- 
car, or rail, or, after an irreverent version of Zhe Brook, to “ walk 
on for ever,” the process eternally repeating itself like the ebb and 
flow of the tide. It is hard for an outside observer to imagine that 
there can be any brightness whatever in such a life as this. ‘The 
houses themselves seem calculated to blot out every trace of indi- 
viduality from the characters and existence of their inhabitants. 
But the inhabitants themselves know better. They do not by any 
means pity themselves, and they would for the most part be hope- 
lessly bewildered if their life by some chance were to be suddenly 
separated from their monotonous surroundings. They are accus- 
tomed to these, and it is because the observer from the train- 
window is not accustomed to them that he bestows his sympathy 
on those who would not thank him for it. He only means that 
he would not like to accept the conditions of existence which he 
sees around him in the place of those to which he is himself 
habituated ; conditions probably equally monotonous, and, in the 
opinion of those whom he criticizes, perhaps equally dull. 

In agricultural districts a complaint is sometimes heard from 
the more thoughtful farmers in reference to the spread of educa- 
tion, which at first sight appears not to be without weight. It is 
said that the cultivation of the land requires a certain amount of 
human labour involving the most unattractive drudgery, which 
cannot possibly be = by animals or by machinery, and to 
which an educated labourer will not, it is anticipated, submit. 
Certainly the collection and distribution of the contents of 
the foldyard, and the trudging backwards and forwards all 
day long over the furrows of a tenacious clay soil, are not, 
as an inteNectual exercise, very consistent developments of the 
Sixth Standard under the New Code, even apart from “ special 
subjects.” But the real answer to the difficulty is that every boy 
in the parish school cannot reach the Sixth Standard, or come 
anywhere within siczht of it. There will always be those who 
either cannot or will not rise above the level at which the 
monotonous drudgery of the commonest agricultural labour is 
suited both to the powers of the man and to his capacity for en- 
joyment. And it is a great mistake to suppose that the agri- 
cultural, or, as he is sometimes called, the unskilled, labourer has 
neither pride in his work nor artistic skill in it. The certificated 
schoolmaster or the promising youth his pupil-teacher, who 
thinks there is no art in laying down or trimming a hedge, 
had better try the operation himself. Monotony even of the 
commonest labour hes one advantage—that a man who has not | 
power to learn many things may learn to do a few things well ; 
and in his way—a poor way it may be, but a real one—he re- | 
joices in the works of his hands. Even in his case, the 
monotony of life is matter both of general advantage and of personal 
enjoyment. 

Against this view it is possible, no doubt, to raise an apparent 
plausible objection, which will prove to be founded pi 4 
entirely false issue. Monotony in life is not the same thing as an 
unbroken and unrelaxing strain of effort. A restless craving for 
change, a vague or fretful dissatisfaction with the conditions of | 
daily existence, is one thing; the necessary claims of both body 
and mind for rest and relaxation are another thing, and oue totally 
distinct. Rest from trivial and petty domestic cares is just as 
much a necessity as rest from exhausting labour either of hand or | 
brain. Husbands will at times very unreasonably complain of a 
desire for change of scene, perhaps fora series of visits, on the part | 
of their wives. The man says, and feels honestly, that he is very | 
happy at home, and that he finds his best relaxation there; and he 
illogically reasons that his wife ought to think the same. The wile 
will have sound sense on her side if she replies that her husband 
has not to order dinner every day, and that she likes now and then 
to be in a house which ate else will manage for her. She 
is not weary of the dulness of her life; she is only tived for the 
time by her work in it. 

And, im reality, the monotonous character of life, though in itself 
a privilege which is valued while it is depreciated, is an attribute 
not of any life.as a whole, but of its Y segments only, when 
viewed separately. Its whole is an ever-moving and changing 
panorama, to which the spectator himself belongs, and in which he 
moves and changes— 


Tempora mutantur: nos et mutamur in illis , 


and, as Mr. Disraeli told us long ago in Sybil:—“In forty year, 
Sir, a man sees a pretty deal, ’ ly when he don't move out of 
the same spot and keeps his “tention.” The course of the seasons 
is not sto by an occasional rainy morning; and the man who 
stands at the window grumbling that he does not know what to 
do with himself indoors is not likely to do anything of much use 
for himself or his fellows when the clouds have rolled away and 
he chooses to think it tine enough to go out again. 


GHOST STORIES. 


gp base mechanic art of the modern world has lately invaded 
even the realm of the supernatural. The time was when it 
was a kind of distinction to have seen a ghost, while the possession 
ot a haunted house was a better claim to consideration than a new 
title. Ghosts came and went at their own sweet will with a de- 
lightful irresponsibility, and no one ever thought of reviving the 
bad old practice of calling them up by magic art. Now, on the 
other hand, as we learn by the advertisements of a “Spiritual” 
newspaper, almost any set of people can summon spectres with 
more certain success than Owen Giendower, by simply “ forming a 
circle.” One out of every three circles is likely, it seems, to be 
fortunate, and that is a very  § proportion in a branch of research 
which is still a little undefin The consequence is that ghosts 
have made themselves too common, and that the new sort of ghost 
stories are very dreary and uninteresting, very monotonous, and very 
suggestive of trickery. Their old strong point, that of unexpected 
efiect, is lost when people have merely to wait, sing hymus, and 
create a “ magnetic atmosphere” in which ailable bogies deign to 
show themselves and to practise their artless familiarities. 


| Nothing in the world is more tedious than the records of séances, 
| while nothing, in due time and place, was more pleasant than the 


old ghost story. Before the respectable phantoms are quite 
swamped by manifestations which can be in by men of 
science and tested in the light of Mr. Crooke’s new lantern, it may 
be well to consider the points of a good ghost story of the old sort, 
and to eriticize a few weak places in the mode of its telling. No 
doubt the fashion in these things will change; and when the 
members of the Psychological Society are forgotten, and their 
lucubrations waste paper, a more healthy taste will recur to the 
ancient narratives, just as we have gone back to the chairs of the 
ingenious Mr. Sheraton and his contemporaries. 

The events in a good ghost story should have happened in the 
experience of him who tells it, or in that of some relative cer- 
tainly not further back than his grandmother. Indeed, if possible, 
the seer should be some vne less remote, and less suspicious in 
some ways, than that respectable relative. Some unscrupulous 
story-tellers will actually repeat the anecdote as having happened 
to themselvés, and then, when the eflect has been produced, will 
explain that the assertion was purely dramatic, and that the inci- 
dent occurred to a man whom they knew very well. Here it may 
be remarked that, when a person really does see a ghost—a good 
one, and no modern “ manifestation ”—he will do well to go and 
make a statutory declaration before a magistrate, as is now usual 
when one meets the great sea-serpent in the Straits of Malacca or 
elsewhere. Then the seer can g against later and 
fanciful additions, which are apt to gather round a story 
and spoil it for people who hear it twice in two very 
different shapes. Tell a ghost story and stick to it 
is a wholesome maxim, for many additions and alterations shake 


_ the faith of the pensive public. The variations, of course, always 


take the form of particularity of detail and of exactness in supposed 
coincidence. For example, you see, at 3 A.M., your great-uncle, 
whom you believe to be enjoying perfect health in his office of 


collector at Bungeypore. This happens, let us say, on January 4th. 


_ By the next mail you learn that your relative has succumbed to 


his liver on the 23rd of December. But, unless you are a miracle 


_ of veracity, you are now prepared to state that the apparition 
oceurred on the 23rd of 


ber, at the very how when the 
collector gave up the ghost. As years go on you remember that 
the sheeted dead said, “1am going on a long journey,” or words 
to that effect; and, in short, you are notan unprecedented offender 
if you dress up the story in a cocked hat and a sword, like a 
gentleman, and send a version of it to the Spectator. But this is not 
as it should be, and a true collector would as soon ailix a spurious 
mark to his plate, or order a lot of counterfeit antique jewelry and 
then dig it up out of a tomb in Greece. No; honour among ghost 
story-tellers, and let there be no tampering with the essential facts. 

Perhaps the dullest sort of ghost story is that which turns on 
an —— at the moment of death. We will make exceptions, 
on behalf, for example, of a tale said to have been a favourite of 
Scott's. The story is that a gentleman was bathing in a tank in 
India, when he stayed under water longer than his companions 


_ liked. On rising at last exhausted to the surface, he explained that. 


a man had grappled with him under the water, and dragged him 

down. Of course there was no man there, and of course the death. 
of the gentleman’s brother in England “at that very hour” exactly 

coincided with, and explained, this hideous encounter. The 

Dowager Lady Lytton has iately published a very odd anecdote 

of the same sort, and yet ano is curreht on the west 

coast of Ireland. As a rule, however, this class of experiences is 

too large, and the coincidences in time are so little trustworthy, 
while the general features are so much the same, that the spectre. 
seen at the moment of a friend’s death is scarcely better than the 
spectre of John King, or of his female relative Katey. And here, 

talking about ill-authenticated ghost stories, it may be observed 

that no ghost is more generally well spoken of than the Tyrone 

ghost who withered up Lady beresford’s hand by way of proof of 

the immortality of the soul. Yet this plausible spectre is certainly 

descended from the apparition of a monk.who played the same 

trick, for the same pious on another monk, as recorded by 

William of Malmesbury. t monkish ghost, again, had appa- 

rently an ancestor in Talmudic literature, where we lose alll trace of 

him in the mists of antiquity. 


— 
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Ghosts in haunted houses are among the most useful members of 
their profession. For narrative purposes they are quite unrivalled, 
because you can lead up to them in an impressive way which 
curdles the blood of your audience, and favourably disposes them 
to listen to the conclusion. The old fashion of beginning by a 
journey, losing the way, finding a ruinous chiiteau, and so on, is 
ustly abandoned. The feudal ghost will only do in such ancient 

ouses as those where Sir Walter Scott got into a fright, as he 
confesses in his autobiography ; old castles that have seen the fatal 
Black Bull’s head served at treacherous festivals, and that rejoice 
in mysterious hidden chambers. The December number of Black- 
prior Magazine contains a very fairly successful attempt to 
imagine what manner of evil being dwells in the famous secret 
chamber of a great Scotch house. Perhaps it is scarcely fair to make 
public such guesses, where the veil of fiction is so very flimsy. No 
one seems to have noticed, what surely it is not indiscreet 
to remark, as Scctt and Dr. Lee have publisiied the fact, that 
there is a fatal fault in the historical secret chamber. The 
mystery is known to the owner, to his heir, and to the factor. The 
first two suffer torments unexplained, as the gossip goes; but no 
one ever heard of a Scotch “ writer” who saw a ghost, or was 
made unhappy by a supernatural piece of information. Now, er 
hypothesi, the factor ought to be a blighted being, bleached with un- 
holy experience ; and yet the most daring story-teller does not hint 
that the factor ever turned a hair. It isa pity to have to deal a 
blow at a justly popular bogy; but, in the eyes of the higher 
criticism, the factor does seem to throw suspicion on the whole 
legend. Leaving feudal ghosts, who are dying out with 
feudal families, there are a good many ghosts among the 
less stately houses of England. One of the most unpleasant, 
if the visitor who has the haunted room chances to be 
@ nervous person, is the eyeless apparition of a woman who 
turns and looks at you with a blank dead wall of flesh for a face. 
She is not accounted for by any legend, whereas it is a good thing 
for a ghost to have survived from some dreadful tragedy, and to 
be a shadow sent up by blood that calls from the ground. Ghosts 
in haunted houses are, for some unexplained reason, more often 
those of women than of men. Perhaps the best way to lay the 
apparition is to let the servants know that they will he dismissed 
in 2 body on every appearance of the defunct ancestor. By this 
simple device many a troubled spirit has gained repose. On the 
other hand, banshees are so rare, and give such a high tone to the 
family which possesses them, that their visits ought never to be 
interfered with, From a purely business point of view, their 
warnings cannot but be useful to a man who does not wish to 
insure his life before there is some reason for expecting his death. 

A most valuable point in a ghost story, a point too much 
neglected, is mystery. People seem to think that details add to 
the interest, and make the thing more plausible, whereas a 
judicious mystery often produces a much more pleasurable feeling 
of horror. What can be more simple than the anecdote of a man 
in perfect health and easy circumstances who insisted on passing 
a night in a haunted room, and who next morning was found quite 
mad, and capable of saying nothing but “ The Claws! The Claws !” 
That leaves everything to the imagination, which half uncon- 
sciously produces a shape of the utmost vague horror out of two 
simple words. Mrs. Crowe has a quite charming tale of 
two lads who wished to play a trick at a wale. They 
secretly took the body of the dead out of the coffin, and hid 
it in an outhouse, while ove of them lay down in the place of the 


corpse, and was to arise at a signal irom his confederate. The 
signal was given in due time, and repeated, with no effect. Then 


they found the sham dead man dead in earnest ; but, on looking in 
the outhouse, they never found the real, original corpse, which is 
stil missing. There is a horrible blank here, in which the fancy 
inserts half-realized ideas of terror. One of the best ghost stories 
of late years has an equally unexplained margin of mystery. Two 
men of the same regiment, the colonel and a much younger officer, 
go to stay at the house of a lately married friend of the elder 
warrior. They arrive just before dinner, and after dressing and 
going into the drawing-room, find themselves alone with their 
host. The | of the house sends a message to the effect that she 
hopes they will not wait for her, and they do not wait, but enter the 
dining-room. A moment after the lady appears, with a white 
face ; and, as soon as she comes in, the younger guest becomes as 
white as herself. After a few minutes he rises, stammers out some 
incoherent excuse, and makes his way from the room. As soon as 
he can his friend follows him, finds him standing in the drive under 
a tree, and naturally asks for an explanation. “I saw the figure 
that came in with Lady X.,” answers the friend. “ What figure ? ” 
asks the elder man, thinking his friend has lost his wits. “The 
tall fi in the plaid, that stood behind her, and pointed at the 
knife beside her plate.” At this moment a horse’s hoofs clatter 
down the drive, and the groom, oping past, has time to say 
that Lady X. has cut her throat with s knife. That is 
the whole. Whether Lady X. recovered or not, and what 
the figure may have been, and whether she too saw it, all 
that is left delightfully and horribly vague. Contrast that 
with one of the marvels of the Spiritualists, the ghastly 
story where the extraordinary conduct of a golden-haired little 
irl who blasphemes ceaselessly is explained by a seer who 
tects the apparition of a hideous old woman lurking behind, and 
prompting the child. The tale is told in one of the American 
ks of doctrine, and is there expanded, and worse than spoilt, by 
along account of how it all happened, and what became of the 
seer aud the ghost and the little girl, who probably ended asa very 


precocious pupil-teacher. Ghost stories ought not to be pressed in 
this inartistic way. The little details at the outset that give an air 
of reality may be as minute as you please. Then comes the moment 
of suspense ; and “eeriness”; then, suddenly, your ghost, “avery 
fearful wild fowl,” not to be described too precisely. If a dog or 
a horse can see him first, and fall into the staggers or show canine 
symptoms of supernatural dread, so much the better. It is an un- 
commonly hard thing to invent a new ghost of any merit, and for 
this reason the story-teller will do well to trust to his memory, 
not to his imagination, especially as truth is notoriously stranger 
than fiction, and 2s modern psychological science, as it calls itself, 
is only too easily taken in by a bold invention. 


GREEK AND LATIN IN EAST AND WEST. 


6 hee points of likeness and unlikeness which we drew out some 

time back between the general history of the Old and that of 
the New Rome come out with a special interest if we look at them 
with regard to language. We pointed out that, though there was 
a strong general analogy between the position of the Teutons in the 
East and that of the Slaves in the West, yet the likeness failed in 
several important points, owing chiefly to the different historical 
positions held by the Old Rome and by the New. The influence 
of the Old Rome ceased to be a local influence. Rome was in 
fact everywhere. The city itself might be forsaken by its princes, 
sacked by its enemies, and transferred to foreign rulers, without 
shaking the moral influence of which it had once been the centre. 
The intluence of Constantinople, on the other hand, has always been 
a local influence. It was an influence bound up with the greatness 
and the happy position of the Imperial city. One result of this dif- 
ference of historical position between the Old and the New Rome 
has been the diiierent position of the Latin and Greek languages in 
medieval and modern Europe. It is plain at first sight that the 
position of Greek is altogether different from that of Latin. We 
do not mean in that poiht of diflerence which may perhaps seem 
most obvious. Many people, in making such a comparison, would 
at once say that Greek is still a spoken language, while Latin is not. 
This is little more than an appurent difference. In truth, in the 
seuse in which Greek is still a spoken language, Latin is still a 
spoken language also. The natural modern Greek, before it was 
ailected by the conscious Hellenic revival, stood to the old Greek 
in the same relation in which the Romance languages stand to Latin. 
This analogy is darkened by a circumstance which from one point 
of view is accidental, while from another point of view it is the 
very root of the matter. The relation of modern Greek to old 
Greek seems to be dillerent from the relation of the Romance lan- 
guages to Latin, simply because we have to speak of Romance lan- 
guages in the plural. The dialectic differences between the Greek 
of one place and the Greek of another are so slight that every one 
would say that there is only one modern Greek language, while there 
are three, four, five, six, seven Romance languages. If there were 
only one, we should probably know its older and later forms as 
ancient and modern Latin, just as we speak of ancient and modern 
Greek, But, as the varieties of the tongues that have sprung from 
Latin are so great as to pass the bounds of mere dialect and be- 
come distinct languages, it is necessary to give them distinct 
national names. While thus we have one modern Greek language 
answering to ancient Greek, we have several modern Latin lan- 
guages answering to ancient Latin. This fact naturally tends to 
put out of sight the real analogy between the ancient and the 
modern tongues in the two cases. As far as the mere classification 
and nomenclature of languages goes, the fact that there is only one 
modern Greek language, while there are several modern Latin lan- 
guages, is merely accidental, From another point of view, that it 
should be so is one of the most remarkable illustrations of the 
different positions which the two great languages of ancient 
Europe held in later days in their respective Empires. It at once 
shows that Greek had not the same kind or the same degree of 
influence in the East which Latin had in the West. And this is 
largely the result of the different historical position of the Imperial 
cities of West and East. 

We must however bear in mind that, besides this great ‘central 
cause of difference, Greek has been, so to speak, heavily weighted at 
both ends. As we have said, the Teuton in the West answers to 
the Slave in the East; but there is no one in the West answering 
to the Turk in the East. But this, soto speak, is a physical differ- 
ence. Turkish has supplanted Greek in a large part of Asia; but 
it has supplanted it only as English supplanted Welsh in the 
greater part of Britain. Turkish has supplanted Greek—along 
with any trace of languages older than Greek that may have sur- 
vived—simply because Turkish-speaking people have slain or driven 
out Greek-speaking people. The physical area of the Greek lan- 
guage was thus lessened in a way in which the area either of the 
Romance or of the Teutonic languages never was lessened. But, 
for strictly philological purposes, the Turk may be put out of sight. 
The Greek has borrowed some words from him, and he has bor- 
rowed some words from the Greek; but of the kind of mutual in- 
fluence which the Romance and Teutonic languages have had 
on one another there has been none. The weighting at the other 
end is of more importance to our purpose. Greek could not hold 
exactly the same place in the Eastern Roman Empire which Latin 
held in the Western, simply for the reason that each was a Roman 
Ewpire. At the time of the division of the two Empires, Latin was 
the official speech of both alike. It was only gradually that Greek 
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eame to be the official speech of the East. When the Teutons 
made their way into the Western Empire, they came face to face 
with Latin as the one civilized language. When the Slaves passed 
into the East, they found Greek the language of literature and reli- 
ion, while Latin was still the languaye of government and war- 
In the end Greek ousted Latin and became the one languaye 
of the Eastern Empire; but in so doing it received, as we showed 
in a former article, a great infusion of Latin technical terms. It 
was therefore hardly possible that either Latin or Greek sheuld 
have the same influence on the Slaves of the East which Latin 
alone had on the Teutons of the West. In the West the Teutons 
who settled within the Empire adopted the Latin language, and so 
helped the growth of the Romance languages. Those who re- 
mained without the bounds of the elder Lmpire, while they kept 
their own language for ordinary purposes, employed Latin as the 
religious, and to a great extent as the literary, speech. And 
all this came quite naturally. There was no _ conscious 
proselytism one way or another. The nations which came 
within the influence of the Old Rome adopted her lan- 
guage, either instead or alongside of their own language, 
yy the general force of historical causes. | The history 
of Greek in the East has been quite diflevent. We may say 
that, at the time of the Teutonic and Slavonic settlements, there 
was an artificial Latin nation, formed of all those subjects of 
the Roman Empire who had taken to the exclusive use of the 
Latin tongue, just as there had for ages been an artificial Greek 
nation, the growth of Hellenic colonization and Macedonian con- 
quest. But, while the use of the Latin language spread far 
beyond this artificial Latin nation, the use of the Greek 
language has spread but little beyond the artificial Greek nation. 
And, so far as the Greek tongue has made real moral con- 
quests in later times, they have been won, not irom the Slave, 
a comparatively new comer, but from the Albanian, whose settle- 
ment is as old as that of the Greek himself. There may well bea 
certain element of Hellenized Slaves in Peloponnesus, but they 
will hardly balance against the large displacement of Greek by 
Bulgarian in Macedonia. And those who have taken to the Greek 
tongue have adopted Greek nationality, while whole nations 
adopted the Latin tongue without at all adopting a Latin 
nationality. Greek is, in short, the language of the Greek nation, 
natural or adopted; Latin is much more than the language of a 
Latin nation. We could not conceive a use of words like 
“ Grecitas,” “ Greecus orbis,” answering to the use of ‘ Latinitas,” 
“‘ Latinus orbis,” in the West. To make the state of things in the 
‘West answer to that in the East, we must conceive Gaul and 


Spain with a fringe of Romance along the coasts, but with a | 


Teutonic speech, Frankish or Gothic, as the dominant language of 
the inland regions, 

All this is of course quite consistent with the fact that the 
Byzantine Empire and the Byzantine Church did exercise over the 
Slaves of the Kast an amount of influence, even in point of lan- 
guage, which was positively very great. Their whole artificial 
civilization came from Constantinople. Their Kings imitated the 
style and the ceremonial of the Emperors, and a crowd of Greek 
technical words—along with them naturally some Latin words— 
made their way into the Slavonic tongues. If an educated 
Servian or Bulgarian knew one literary language beside his own, 
that one would certainly be Greek. This is of course true of 
Latin in the West; but Latin in the West was this and some- 
thing more. The Slavonic Churches kept their own language as 
the tongue of religious worship. Here is perhaps the greatest 
difference of all, a difference of which it would be hard to exagge- 
rate the importance. The use-of Latin as the tongue of divine 
worship in the West is one of those things which come about 
without any set purpose, but which, when they are once esta- 
blished, make people look about for reasons to deteud them. Latin 
did not become the religious speech of the Teutonic churches out 
of any theory in favour of worship in an unknown tongue, or out 
of any conscious doctrine as to the superiority or sanctity of the 
Latin tongue. Latin was the obvious speech for Spain, Gaul, and 
Africa, as well as for Italy. Augustine went on saying Latin 
mass in England,: and Boniface in Germany, simply because 
it did not come into their heads to do anything else. The 
practice of Augustine ruled the future practice of Boniface; but 
we cannot help thinking that, if Gregory had been able, accord- 
ing to his first purpose, to come to Britain himself instead of send- 
ing Augustine, his clearer sight might have led him to have an 
English mass from the beginning. At all events, the Slaves wor- 
shipped in Slave from their first conversion. Greek was to them 
a foreign language, while Latin could hardly be said to be a foreign 
language anywhere in the West. Here comes in the difference 
between the position of the Old and that of the New Rome. Inthe 
days of Augustine, in the days of Boniface, the local city of Rome 
could not be said to have any political existence. It was not the 
dwelling-place of the Emperor; it was not even the dwelling-place 
of his Exarch. The influence of the local Rome was purely ecclesi- 
astical; and as for language, Latin had no special connexion with 
the local Roman city—it was the common tongue of the “ Orbis 
Romanus.” It was not the distinctive tongue of a particular power 
with which this or that Teutonic prince was at war. But when 
the Bulgarians embraced Christianity, it was for a long time by no 
means clear whether they were to adopt the teaching of Western 
or of Eastern Christendom. In the end, so far as they did not 
fall away into utter heresy, they settled down within the pale 


of Eastern orthodoxy. Constantinople stood before them as the 
head and centre of religion and civilization. but Constantinople | 


was not the less a foreign power with which they were often at 
war, and whose empire they often strove to overthrow. Of that 
foreign power Greek was the distinctive language. To have 
adopted Greek as the ecclesiastical speech would have meant far 
more than the adoption of Latin meant either for West-Saxons or 
for Old-Saxons. ‘To these last Latin was mainly the tongue of the 
missionaries who brought them the Gospel. To the Slaves Greek 
was mainly the language of the Empire which they admired and 
reverenced, but which their very admiration and reverence led 
them to try to supplant. 

The strangest thing of all is that the greatest impulse toeverything 
Greek in the Slavonic lands should have been the avork of the 
Turk. Butso it was. The mass of the Greek population in the 
Ottoman dominions simply shared the same bondage as their Slave 
neighbours. The case of the two nationalities at any time from 
the Turkish Conquest till now is exactly the same. But with one 
class of Greeks the case was different. The Fanariot oligarchy of 
Constantinople, without casting aside either their religion or their 
language, became the tools of the Turk. It was, in fact, because 
they did not cast aside their relision or their language that they 
were able to be his tools, There was nothing answering to this 
among the Slaves. Many men of Slavonic birth rose to high places 
under the Turk ; but they did so only by embracing Islam. There 
was no class of Christian Slaves who held any position of general 
power and influence. The Fanariot Greeks, the tools of the Turk 
tor all purposes, were specially so in ecclesiastical matters. A 
patriotic Bulgarian seems to hate a Greek Bishop almost worse 
than he hates the Turkish Pasha. Under Fanariot rale we hear 
of systematic attempts to spread the Greek tongue at the expense 
of the Slave; we hear of the substitution of Greek for Slavonic 
in many places as the tongue of public worship, and even of the 
burning of Slavonic service-books, We are speaking just now 
from a Slave brief, and the Greeks, of all people in the world, may 
be trusted to have something to say on their own side. Far be it 
from us to attempt to draw the exact line between the two 
languages. But, without knowing a single local fact, we could 
venture to say beforehand that Greek and Bulgarian, just like 
Dane and German in another part of the world, would each draw 
the line unfairly, because there is sure to be 4 borderland where both 
languages are spoken, and each side is sure to claim that borderland 
as exclusively its own. But the general fact that under Turkish 
rule the Greek tongue, and everything else that was Greek, took 
up an aggressive position against the Slaves is not to be denied. 
The correct way of putting it, from the patriotic Bulgarian point 
of view, is to say that their bodies were enslaved by the Turks 
and their souls by the Greeks. . The cause is obvious. The Turk 
had work to do which was not the work of mere brute force. And 
for that work the intellect of the Greek was better suited than that 
of the Slave. Tius, ina strange way, the great struggle which 
Basil and Samuel had waged at the head of their armies was 
carried on by their successors after both had sunk under a foreign 
bondage. 

Yo this last phenomenon at least there is no parallel in the West. 
For there has been no power which, haying brought both Romance 
and ‘Teutonic nations into a common bondage, has used one as a 
tool against the other. But neither has there been any conscious 
attempt on a large scale to supplant one by the other, after both 
had reached to strength and shape. But it marks to how great an 
extent the New Rome, its language and its civilization, remained 
foreign and hostile to the Slaves, in a way in which the things 
answering to them in the West were not foreign and hostile to the 
Teutons, that the union of Greek and Slave in a common bondage 
only led toa move definite and more bitterly felt enmity between 
the two. 


ENTERTAINING. 


FXO the observer of human nature, that view of it which is pre- 
sented to a host in the entertainment of his guests is by no 
means the least interesting. The claims of relationship and 
society may not always enable the entertainer to fill his house with 
those persons whose society would be the most agreeable to him, 
and the troubles and anxieties of hospitality may occasionally 
rove irksome; but he at any rate possesses this advantage, that 
- has opportunities of discerning character which are denied to 
those whose circumstances or position in life do not entail upon 
them the duties of a host. At the same time, the arduous nature 
of his labours must not be underrated. To provide dainties which 
will tempt those to eat who are not in want of food, and amuse- 
ments for those who have been satiated with pleasures, is a task 
which might test the wisdom of a Solomon and the patience of a 
saint; and without an anterior knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of 
the visitors, their judicious selection would be next to impossible. 
The diiliculties of arranging a London dinner-party are well 
known, and the subject poe ae been worn threadbare. Yet, 
after all, the duration of these entertainments is short, and if one 
of them should prove a failure, better luck may be hoped for on a 
future occasion; but the filling of a large country house with 
suitable people, who will live amicably together in close companion- 
ship for several days, is an undertaking to which the other is a 
mere trifle. The shortcomings of the dinner-party in town are 
rapidly forgotten at the ensuing ball, or in the smoking-room of a 
club; but in the country house the discordant elements will con- 
tinue to jar against each other for days, and it will be fortunate 
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indeed if the constant friction does not produce such a discharge 
of electricity as will shatter every hope of success for the party. 

A. visiting-list is of course indispensable to a host; for 
the best of memories is apt to fail, and, unless aided by a 
book of this description, the writer of invitations may be tempted, 
in forgetfulness or despair, to ask some one of doubtful de- 
sirableness to make up his party, and find afterwards that he 
has overlooked the claims of others whom he particularly wished 
to entertain, whom it was his duty to invite, and who would have 

ated excellently with his other visitors. This volume 
should, like sermons of the Tillotson type, be divided into three 
parts, each’ capable of further sub-division—namely, married 
couples, bachelors, and spinsters. Then one kind of visitor is 


required for balls, and another for literary or political parties, and 
the guests who would be very desirable for a race party might not — 


be suitable for a Church Congress. We have friends whom we 
should welcome for the local steeplechase, but whom we should 
scarcely select to meet the bishop. Then there is a further classifi- 
cation, which more directly concerns the host personally, and that 
is the distinction between those whom he must invite and those 
whom he di/es to invite. We are far from denying that a judicious 
hotch-potch may now and then be a great success ; but care and 
discrimination are necessary in the choice of its ingredients, and 
few are they who are capable of managingit. One of the great 
secrets of getting up a successful party for any local event is 
to begin early, or the most wished-for visitors will probably be 
pre-engaged. It is also a good plan, at the first issue of invi- 
tations, to ask one or two more people than the house will 
hold, because some are almost certain to refuse, and the risk 
of all accepting is so remote that the chances are well worth 
the hazard. If the worst comes to the worst, all accepting 
and no one failing before the time, there is nothing for it but 
to send some servants out of the house, and to fit up their rooms 
for bachelors; but the need for this so rarely oecurs that the 
means of supplying it are hardly worthy of consideration. 

When, after a month of voluminous correspondence, anxious 
arrangement, and mortifying disappointments, the guests arrive, 
the first part of the entertainment is usually the most try- 
ing. They begin to appear between four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the two or three hours which precede the dressing- 
hour seem almost as long asa lifetime. They are had enough at 
a friend’s house; but, after all, there one can 


is obliged to keep up a flow of conversation among guests who 
obstinately refuse, at such 22 hour, to be either entertaining or 
entertained. ‘We never can quite make up our minds whether time 
passes most slowly when “sitting under” a dull preacher, or when 
a host is enduring his guests from the time of their arrival until 
the happy moment when ihe sound of the gong is heard which 
summons them to their rooms to dress for dinner. We are not 


writing a “ Host’s Handbook”; but we may venture to suggest | 
that a rubber, or, if need be, two or three rubbers at once, might | 


be introduced during these weary periods. Let the plan be tried, 
and, if it fails, relinquished. Whist is often more appreciated at 
such times than at night; and,as the ladies usually go to their 
rooms, the gentlemen can have it all to themselves, and thus 
get better play. This is the great hour fur whist at London 
clubs, and why should it not be so at country houses? But these 
dreary hours ere sometimes otherwise enlivened. A man whom 
we have known in London as a calm philosopher, utterly above 
minor personal matters, arrives in hot confusion. His own and 
his wife’s luggage have been left behind, and he wishes to know if 
you would be so kind as to send a cart to meet the next train, in 
case it may appear by that conveyance. The last place at which 
he saw it was so-and-so, and under these circumstances he wants 
rouradvice as to telegraphing. Or, if this does not happen, per- 

aps about half-an-hour before dinner-time a small Indies’ box will 
be missing, when a tremendous hue and cry will be raised; it will 
be doubtinl whether it has been put into the wrong room or 
whether it has been left behind at the station. Or, stiil worse, a 
mistake will sometimes be made about the rooms; and, on taking 
the party to the first-floor, a visitor for whom an inferior apartment 


~ on the second had been intended catches sight of his luggage, 


through an open doorway, in one of the very best rooms. How 


gladly would we say to him “Friend, go up higher,” but common | 


civility forbids it, and our more esteemed guest has to be taken up 
a high flight of stairs to the small room in which his belongings 
have been erroneously deposited. A close observation of the 
visitors’ countenances as they are taken to their respective rooms 
often affords an excellent opportunity for the detection of individual 

uliarities. Unfortunately the procession has to go to the best 
part of the house first; and when people see that others are 
preferred to themselves in the allotment of apartments, and, 
the state rooms having been passed by, they are conducted to 
sufficiently conrfortable, but evidently Jess honourable, quarters, 
their faces begin to fall,and a scowling expression seems to suggest 
mental yows never to come to the house again, or at any rate 
to be as disagreeable as possible during their visit. When, after 
making their toilets, the guests reappear downstairs, the master of 
the house must marshal them in to dinner; and here, again, the 
question of precedence is apt to lead to endless offence. Une host 
found the task of arranging the proper crder of precedence so hope- 
less that it was his custom to place slips of paper, on each of which 
a lady’s name was written, in a vase, and request every gentleman 


to one’s room, | 
read a book, or sulk in a corner, if one likes; but the wretched host | 


‘to dinner whose name he found written thereon. The actual 
| dinner presents much the same difficulties as one in London ; but, 
| unfortunately, the guests do not all depart soon after it, as they 
| would in that restless city, and a long, and often weary, evening 
_ has to be got through. Country whist is often a miserable farce, 
while a round game bores more people than it amuses, and nine- 
, tenths of the amateur music gives pleasure only to the — 
| Every good host knows but too well that it is impossible to make 
_any fixed rule for the employment of the hours between dinner and 
' bed-time. Much depends upon accidental cireumstances and the 
| temperaments of the guests. Sometimes the conversation is brisk, 
the visitors group suitably, and everything goes on satisfactorily. 
| Then the host is thoroughly happy, even should his friends appear 
to enjoy each other's society more than his own. The most hemous 
crime an entertainer could commit would be at such a moment to 
propose either whist or music; but if it were to be perceived that 
interest and amusement were flagging in any part of the room, the 
master or mistress of the house should apply such a remedy as 
| circumstances required. 
We do not wish to drag our readers through the whole round of 
| duties which fall to the lot of the entertainer. The very mention 
of them must make the hearts of many shiver at the bare re- 
| collection. But on this subject we may remark generally, 
, that trifling, and even perhaps foolish, things seem to give most 
entertainment to one’s guests. When those who work hard, or 
| think hard, go to stay at iriends’ houses, they wish to enjoy genuine 
| recreation and amusement; and to be enabled to afford these to the 
hard-workizez politician, or to the literary or business man, is a 
| great privilege, which must be regarded as a very important duty, 
| Inno single point to be neglected; for to send such men back to 
| their labours refreshed and invigorated is to assist in no mean 
| degree to further the real work of the world. Many guests are, 
|no doubt, but the drones of society; yet if they have an op- 
| portunity of meeting those whose lives are spent in graver 
| duties, and of observing the alacrity and gusto with which such 
| Men engage in amusements which they themselves are too sated 
to enjoy, they may learn a lesson from which considerable profit 
may be derived. Parents love to watch their children at play, 
and fancy they can learn their dispositions better at such times 
than when they are engaged at their studies; and it is in like 
| baanner instructive to watch grown men and women at their re- 
creations,and to observe the various traits of character which are 
then displayed. Thus does the host obtain repayment for his 
| anxieties and troubles, though his guests may not have suited each 
| other, though the water-pipes of the house may have burst, or the 
chimney smoked which never smoked before. And yet, when we 
have been enabled to collect together a most desirable party, a 
feeling of sympathy will occasionally steal into our hearts for the 
man in a certain iable, who succeeded, after long incantations and 
much weariness, in raising a spirit only to learn that he must tind 
perpetual employment for it ; and we envy him the escape which he 
| discovered from his difficulty, and wish that we could set our 
guests to work, as he did his familiar, at trying to make ropes of 
sand. <A celebrated host held the theory that one of the lead- 
ing principles of successful entertainment was to subject your 
guests to severe bodily fatigue. ‘‘ Get them thoroughly tired,” he 
used to say, “ and they will fancy that they have enjoyed them- 
selves; at all events, they will be unable to say that they found 
nothing to do at your house, and their labour will produce appetite 
and sleep.” Another placed his trust in picture-boolis, Leech’s 
Sketches, Turner’s Liver Siudiorum, volumes of Punch, auto- 
types of Rembrandt's etchings, &c. ‘he tables at one house are 
strewn with toys which, originally intended for children, really 
amuse older people far more; and those at another are covered 
with miniature roulettes, baby billiard-tables, and many other 
games provecative of a little mild gambling. Dut let every one 
entertain his guests in that manner which he finds most suc- 
cessiul; for since so many and various visitors have to be invited 
on account of social or other reasons, including even people whom 
one personally dislikes, unless we are capable of considerable ver- 
satility in our powers of providing amusement, our parties will 
be failures, and our houses voted dull. In addition to this, hosts 
| must remember that while they have strangers within their houses, 
| whether they be to their taste or the contrary, they are, for the 
time being, more or less their servants, and if some of the guests 
show ill humour or impatience, they ought calmly to bear with it. 
As no man’s life can be certainly pronouneed happy until it is 
ended, so no host can look upon his entertainment with perfect 
satisfaction until it is over; and surely there are few who 
would not, in their inmost souls, own to a certain sense of relief 
when the last of a large party of visitors takes his departure. 
If the farewell is more cordial than was the welcome, it is not 
always because the entertainer has become more familiarly attached 
to his guests since their arrival ; and although he may be well aware 
that varied histories, not strictly veracious, but founded on fact, 
will be told shortly in other houses concerning his peculiarities, 
by those very people who have within the lust hour expressed 
themselves so much delighted with his hospitality, he may 
' comfort himself and indulge in a little well-deserved amusement 
when he casts a retrospect over their conduct while staying beneath 
his root. 


to abstract one at random, after which he was to take the lady in 
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COMMISSIONS. 


A RECENT law-suit, turning on the question whether a stage- 
manager who, among other duties, has to judge as to the fit- 
ness of candidates for employment in the theatre under his charge, 
has a right to accept private remuneration from those whom he 
engages, or from the agents through whom engagements happen to 
be made, has led to a very interesting and instructive discussion of 
the general question as to how far commissions to agents are legiti- 
mate. There is to be a new trial in this case, and of course we 
have nothing to say as to the personal issues which are involved. 
It may, however, be noted that the Judge took occasion to remark 
that in all such cases it was necessary “to hold up a good 
standard of rectitude, and in no way to encourage indirect 
and underhand proceedings”; and this of course raises an im- 
portant question as to certain practices which appear to exist, 
not only in the theatrical, but in other businesses. There 
has been a good deal of correspondence on this subject in the 
Times, and the impression which is left on the reader's mind is 
that it is undoubtedly a very common practice for agents of various 
kinds not to be content with payment by their employers, but to 
claim fees from persons on the other side, whose interests are of a 
different and, it may be, an antagonistic kind. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that an agent who puts himself in this position is, or 
means to be, positively dishonest in his conduct; but there can 
be no question that he places himself in a false position in at- 
tempting to do what cannot fairly be done, and expuses himself 
to temptation, and consequently to suspicion. 

We find it asserted in a very unequivocal manner that this 
bad habit of exacting so-called commissions, which are, in fact, 
bribes, has already become very prevalent. For instance, we are | 
told that “solicitors demand half commission from stockbrokers 
on business introduced through their influence”; and that, though 
“there are many honourable exceptions to the rule, it is an ordi- 
nary custom.” Again, it is said to be “a common thing fora 
solicitor to receive from an auctioneer and estate agent 
one-third of the commission he may derive from the sale of 
an estate or other property”; the result being that “the client 
may suffer in two ways—either that he may be charged at a 
higher rate than is necessary to pay the agent for his services, so that 
the latter may be able to pay the solicitor a commission, or that the 
solicitor may recommend an incompetent agent who will allow hima 
commission, rather than a well-qualified one who sets his face against 
such a practice.” Another correspondent says that “the same 
pernicious system also exists with bankers, who equally claim the 
return of half commission”; and that “the evil has now grown 
to such an extent that, within the last few days, one banking firm 
has actually issued a circular to its customers urging them to 
transact Stock Exchange business through their medium, 
instead of direct with the brokers.” Messrs. Debenham, Storr, 
and Sons, the auctioneers, are equally emphatic, and more explicit, 
on this subject; and it is worth while to quote some of 
their statements. They assert that “the vast majority of 
solicitors, accountants, and official liquidators demand, as of 
right and custom, a share of the commission {rom the auctioneer 
to whom they entrust the public sale of the properties they have 
to deal with in their professional capacities”; and that almost 
every auctioneer submits to this extortion. As an illustration of 
the working of the system, they say:—“ Before the days of 
liquidation, when creditors elected two of their own members as 
the trade assignees of a bankrupt’s estate, and official assignees 
were appointed by the Court, there was little or none of this 
modern and objectionable practice. Each matter was placed, as a 
rule, in the hands of the men best fitted to perform the duty, and 
a fair scale of commission was fixed by the bankruptey Court both 
for sales and valuations. Now, the solicitors and liquidators do 
as they like, and the auctioneer must either ‘ arrange’ with them, 
or see the business drift elsewhere.” It appears also that in the 
shipping trade the same practice exists. 
~ It must be admitted, we fear, that, though there may be some 

ration in these assertions, they are to a certain extent true. 
It may be readily believed that the practice of agents pocketing 
fommissions from the other side in this “underhand and in- 
flireet way” is by no means universal, and that there are many 
honourable practitioners who would scorn to have anything to do 
with such a treacherous and rotten system; but at the same time 
it seems to be certain that the practice does largely prevail, and is 
continually extending. Nor is it exclusively confined to the cases 
already mentioned. There is, in fact, scarcely any branch of business 
which is not more or less infeeted by it. Managers of hotels, 
manufactories, and large firms do not scruple to take commissions 
asa matter of course from the various tradespeople with whom 
they deal on their employers’ account. A writer who states that 
he is, or was, the of one of the largest hotels in London, 
mentions that he was “ soon flooded with otters by tradesmen in 
every imaginable gk oor He also says that he knows for a 
certainty that nearly all wine merchants, provision dealers, and 
even manufacturers, are in the habit of making such allowances 
regularly and keeping account of them ; and he gives a remarkable 
instance which occurred last year :— 


The representative of a Bordeaux house came to me with letters of in- 


troduction from two hotel managers, acquaintances of mine, and offered to 
jo business on a principle quite novel to me,—viz., to allow me twenty per 
cent. commission and to make cut two invoices—an official one for the | 
company and a private one for me. I stood aghast at the proposal, and — 


i 


scarcely could restrain myself from showing him out of my office in a more 
unceremonious way than by pointing to the door. 

There is [he adds] not the least doubt that a man in my position could 
easily add from 800/. to 1,000/. yearly in this ordinary bu-iness way, and 
without the trouble of asking for it. 

Many of the insurance offices also give large sums to solicitors 
who bring them business, and it may be imagined that such a 
system of cultivating business offers great facilities to unsound 
offices. or one thing, their expenses must be greatly increased ; 
which, in other words, means either higher premiums or doubtful 
security. Again, it is said that there is a class of architects 
who, being employed to look after the interests of 

sons building houses, accept commissions from the builders 
who are entrusted with the work, and whom they are supposed 
to supervise. A “London Parson ” asserts that, as far as church- 
building is concerned, architects not only claim a five per cent. com- 
mission on the total expenditure from the employer, but also a 
commission from the various tradesmen for every article of furni- 
ture supplied, from an organ to a hassock. Several eminent archi- 
tects have come forward to deny that these charges are true; but 
we suspect they are in the lower walks of the profession. 

It is obvious on the face of the case that arrangements 
of this kind cannot be included within the limits of “a 
good standard of rectitude,” and that, human nature being 
what it is, it must be very difficult for agents so situated to do 
complete justice to their employers’ interests. What would be 
said if a solicitor in a law-suit were to accept a commission from 
the litigant on the other side? Yet this is practically done by 
solicitors in other cases in which they are equally bound to act 
exclusively for their clients and to do the best for them. No man 
can serve two masters honestly, especially when they are, in a 
sense, opposed to each other. One of the writers in the Times, a 
well-known solicitor, points out very clearly and conclusively the 
mischief which is engendered by such transactions. They are, he 
says, 
necessarily injurious to the client, for brokers and auctioneers of the first 
rank will not submit to the imposition, and the solicitor is tempted to em- 
ploy others of less high character who will. Not only does the client suffer 
by his business being transacted by inferior agents, but it is at least pro- 
bable that the solicitor will not scrutinize too narrowly the seale of charge 
or rate of commission in which he is himself to share. 1t may be said that 
in the case of brokers whose rate of commission is tixed this objection does 
not apply. The rate is, however, not in all cases well known, and there are 
other things besides the commission to be considered on the sale of stock in 
which the interests of the broker and the elient are not identical. 


All this is, of course, obvious enough ; and it is impossible that 
any rational person can fail to understand that a man cannot be a 
perfectly honest and unbiassed agent who, in settling terms be- 
tween two parties, takes money from both. No sort of excuse that 
will for a moment stand can be suggested for such a practice ; and 
it is, in fact, illegal. It has more than once been decided that a com- 
mission paid to an agent belongs to the employer, and that the sur- 
render of it can be enforced by law. Moreover, a contract can be 
repudiated by one of the parties if he finds that his agent has, 
without his knowledge or consent, received what is practically a 
bribe from the other side. In one case, Chief Justice Cockburn 
remarked, on behalf of the Bench, that “the giving of such 
gratuities, we all agree, ought to be discontinued, as highly im- 
proper and wrong, and as calculated to sap the fidelity of agents 
and destroy the integrity of their transactions for their principals.” 
Mr. Justice Blackburn also pointed out that “giving a secret 
gratuity to an agent entrusted with authority to enter into a con- 
tract can have no other motive than to influence the mind of the 
agent favourably to the person giving it.” 

The truth is, and it is a very sad one, that in these days com- 
mon honesty is being refined and explained away in a very dan- 
gerous and alarming manner. The conception of honesty which is 
coming to be established is that, if thereis a general system of 
cheating and swindling, there is no harm in joining in it; and 
there have lately been cases in the Courts of law in which 
this theory has been propounded in the frankest and most decided 
way. In the case of the Eupion Gas Company the following 
exceedingly suggestive conversation took place between the counsel 
for the defendants and the Bench :— 


Lord Justice Brerr.—Is it not an indictable offence to conspire to cheat 
and defraud ? 

Mr.  eamaaiials unless it is to cheat and defraud persons of money 
or goods. 

Lord Justice Brety.—Is it not an indictable offence to conspire to cheat 
at cards, for instance ? 

Mr. Bexsamry.—That is an offence at Common Law ; but here there 
was no offence at Common Law, but only a bare conspiracy, and no act 
of cheating completed—no act of cheating out of money. it is alleged 
to be a conspiracy to cheat the Committee of the Stock Exchange, and 
it is not shown to have been a conspiracy to cheat them out of money, but 
only out of a certificate or quotation. 

Lord Justice AMPHLETT.—A quotation of the shares in the official list of 
the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. BexJamin.—That is not an indictable offence. 

Lord Justice MELLIsu.—Not without showing what its effect would be; 
and it is stated that it was to induce persons who might afterwards buy or 
sell shares to do so in the belief that the shares had been duly applied for 
and allotted, when, in truth, this had not been done. It may have been 
that the conspiracy was discovered and broken up befure it succeeded in 
actually cheating anybody. 

Mr. bexgamin.—lt is only a conspiracy to tell lies, which is a moral 
offence, but not a crime. It is like little children telling lies to get a present 
out of papa. 

Lora Justice Brert.—But if “ little children” conspire together to get 
1,000/, out of papa? It is lawful no doubt to get 1,000/. out of papa if you 
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can ; but is it lawful to conspire together to get it by means of falsehoods 
and false pretences ? 

Lord Justice MELLIsH.—Does it not amount to this—that the defendants 
conspired together to make people believe that these were shares of a Com- 
pany duly formed ; whereas, in truth, there were no shares at all, and no 
Company existed ? 

Lord Justice Brett.—Is it possible that persons would have given the 
same price for shares in a Company which did not really exist, as for one 
that did ? 

Mr. Bexgamix.—The original object of the Company was honest, and 
would have succeeded had there been suflicient capital. 

Lord Justice Mevtisu.—Is it not a criminal offence to tell falsehoods in 
order to make shares saleable that otherwise would not be so? 

These were questions which even Mr. Benjamin, with all his 
subtlety, found it difficult to answer; but there can be no doubt 
that the apology and extenuation which he suggested for a gross 
fraud is practically accepted, or at least connived at, to a wide and 
dangerous extent, in financial and commercial circles. 


ITALIAN FINANCE. 


HE history of the finances of Italy since the establishment of 
- the kingdom has a special interest for the political, es 
well as for the economical student, for two reasons. Twenty 
years ago Italy had apparently sunk into more hopeless de- 
eadence than even Spain herself in the present day. It was 
divided into a number of petty States, which, with a single 
exception, maintained themselves by the aid of foreign force alone. 
A part, and that not the least important or considerable, was under 
dizect Austrian rule. Another part was governed by mere 
puppets of the Austrian Emperor. In a third part the domi- 
nion of priests and monks was sustained by French bayonets; 
while the whole South was given over to a misgovernment to 
which happily nowadays Europe offers no parallel. Each of 
these States was surrounded by a ring of custom-houses, which 
threw obstacles in the way of the introduction of foreign ideas and 
foreign goods, and thus kept the inhabitants isolated from the 
world; a result still further secured by the absence of roads, rail- 
ways, and canals, and by the cultivation of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. As a consequence of all this, agriculture, industry, and 
commerce were perishing, or had actually died out; brigandage 
was alarmingly on the increase; and disaffection and conspiracy 
pervaded all classes. Suddenly war broke out between France and 
Austria, and in two short years a united kingdom of Italy was 
constructed. Every reader will remember the enthusiasm of that 
period, and the hopes that were formed for the future. The 
ancient glory of the Italian Republics, their maritime supremacy 
aud commercial greatness, were recalled to mind; the vigour 
of the Italian intellect, preserved amidst political, social, and 
religious debasement, was dwelt upon; the admirable position of 
the country between east and west, its immense coast-line and 
narrow width, were pointed out, and a splendid future was conti- 
dently predicted. A very few years later, and these hopes came 
to be regarded as mere illusions. With Cavour the race of states- 
men seemed suddenly to have come to an end; Ministries followed 
Ministries with bewildering rapidity; brigandage continued to 
flourish in spite of all efforts to repress it; local jealousies began 
to revive, and, to crown all, financial embarrassments grew, until 
bankruptcy appeared imminent. ‘To the eyes of many it looked as 
if the regeneration of Italy would prove as disappointing as the 
regeneration of Greece, if not as that of the Spanish American 
Republics. But the period of despondency has been outlived, and 
although there is much in the condition of Italy yet to inspire 
anxiety for her future, the worst dangers have been overcome; 
and, in particular, financial equilibrium is at last in sight. 

The means by which this important result has been achieved can- 
not but interest all who desire to see Italy retain her position as 
the sixth great ee Power. There is another reason which 
should interest us in Italian finance. It is the bearing it has upon 
the silver question, which so intimately affects the prosperity of 
our own Indian Empire. Among the causes which have brought 
about the great fall in the value of silver, undoubtedly the restric- 
tion placed upon the coinage of tive-franc pieces by the Latin 
Union holds an influential place. As we explained some weeks 
ago, both gold and silver are legal tender in the countries 
belonging to the Latin Union, the silver legal tender coin being 
the five-lrane piece. To limit the coinage of these pieces is prac- 
tically tantamount, therefore, to the suspension of the legal tender 
character of silver; that is to say, to its provisional demoneti- 
zation. The measure is avowedly only temporary. France and Italy, 
the two most important members of the Union, are at present under 
the régime of inconvertible paper ; and they desire, France espe- 
cially, to take no definitive resolution in the silver question until re- 
sumption is decided upon. Now, in the speech trom the Throne 
at the recent opening of the Chambers, the King of Italy referred 
to the necessity of making preparations for resumption. If this is 
done, Italy, at least, must make up her mind regarding the 
metallic standard of value. There can be little doubt, however, 
that she must maintain silver as a legal tender. She is too poor to 

vide herself witha gold coinage. And, besides, gold would be 
Inconvenient in the ordinary transactions of life in a country 
where those transactions are usually for such small amounts. 
Silver is pre-eminently the standa:d of a poor country, and Italy is 
still poor. We may be sure, therefore, that silver will not be 
demonetized. Butz large coinage of silver for Italy would tend to 


raise the value of the metal, not only by the new demand it would 
oecasion, but also by the proof it would afford that the monetary 
use of silver is by no means a thing of the past; in other words, 
by its direct action on the markets and its indirect influence on 
the imagination of dealers. But the practicability of resumption 
depends on the power of Italy to pay her way. Hence the interest 
of the gquestion—Has she that power? Within the last 
month there has been published a Report by Mr. Herries, late Her 
Majesty's Secretary of Legation at Rome, which, though incom- 
plete, furnishes much instructive information as to the steps taken 
to bring about a financial equilibrium. And, supplementing this 
information by drawing upon other sources, we are able to arrive 
at a tolerably correct answer to the question. 

The unification of Italy was attended in the first instance by 
disastrous fiuancial results. There was no Zollverein, such as 
existed in Germany long before the establishment of the Empire, 
and consequently each petty State fenced its borders round with 
custom-houses, and levied duties on the articles imported from its 
neighbours. Commercially and socially the policy was suicidal, 
but nevertheless it swelled the revenues of the several States. 
When those States, however, were fused into a single kingdom, 
the custom-houses were thrown down, the duties were abolished, 
and the revenues disappeared. Moreover, there were several 
taxes, as, for example, the Grist-tax, in Naples and Sicily, which 
were oppressive in themselves, and were doubly hateful because 
they were exacted by tyrannical and detested Governments. These 
taxes were swept away by the Provisional Governments which 
were called into being by the revolution. Thus the revenue of the 
kingdom was still further diminished. On the other hand, the war 
of 1859 and the various revolutions which made Italy one added 
enormously to the debt. At the same time, the delivery of the 
country was marked by a reversal of the policy of former Govern- 
ments. Schools were opened in all directions. Roads to connect 
the several parts of the country were begun, and railways on a 
great scale were planned and set on foot. Lastly,a very heavy 
military and naval expenditure was incurred. For several years 
after the constitution of the kingdom, Austria remained encamped 
in the Quadrilateral, from which she threatened the newly united 
nation. It was necessary to be prepared not only to defend 
the independence so happily won, but also to drive the enemy 
across the Alps on the first propitious opportunity. More- 
over, Rome, the coveted capital of the kingdom, was still in 
French keeping. And the plots of the priesthood and of the 
fallen dynasties were always a standing menace. For 
these reasons a powerful army and navy were indispensable. 
The war of 1865 brought with it further heavy expenditure, 
although it ended in a great and profitable accession of territory. 
The transference of the capital first to Florence and then to Rome, 
the agitations and movements of the Garibaldians in the years 
between 1866 and 1870, and the imperious demands of the French, 
were all causes of additional outlay. Finally, the siege of Rome, 
and, what we should have mentioned sooner, the taking over the 
debts of the deposed Governments, swelled still more the already 
oppressive burden on the taxpayer. The result of this combination 
of adverse circumstances was, that in 1860 the aggregate deficit 
exceeded the enormous sum of 16,000,000). sterling, and in 1861 
it actually approached very closely 22,000,000/, The greater part 
of these delicits, it is true, was covered by loans and sales of 
stock. But still there remained a great void, the exact amount of 
which, however, it is not easy to ascertain from the confused state 
of the accounts. 

In a rich country, like our own, France, or the United States, 
additional taxes would have been laid on until a financial equi- 
librium was established ; but in Italy this course was not immedi- 
ately possible. The misgovernment from which the country had 
escaped had drained away its wealth, stunted its intelligence, and 
destroyed its industry. A considerable period had to elapse, there- 
fore, before the public wealth grew sufliciently to meet the demands 
of the Treasury. In the meanwhile, however, successive Ministries 
laboured at the work of fiscal reform and reorganization. Very 
much, indeed, remains yet to be accomplished in that direction, 
but a great deal has been effected. The first necessity was 
to unite the several exchequers into one. This was done in 
1862, when Italy obtained a single Budget and a single National 
Debt. A multiplicity of staffis was thereby got rid of, and for 
the first time a real supervision of the collection of the taxes, and 
of the expenditure of the revenue, became possible. The next 
task was to apportion the direct taxes with some approach to 
equality between the several provinces. This was a task of ex- 
cessive difficulty, especially as regards the land and house taxes; 
for in some provinces those imposts are assessed according to 
arrangements three or four hundred years old, while in others they 
rest on modern cadastral surveys. The proper course would 
clearly have been to execute anew survey; but the estimated cost 

revented that. The equalization, therefore, is unscientific, and 
based on estimate ; but it has silenced loud complaints, and has made 
possible an increase of both taxes. Next in order came the effort 
to bring the Budget gincer complete Parliamentary control. Eco- 
nomically, the importance of this cen hardly be overrated. We 
all know how it enables a people to assert and maintain their 
liberties. But economically its value is that it compels Ministers 
to exercise a watchiul supervision over their departments and sub- 
ordinate agents, and that it prevents extravagance by hindering 
the transterence of unexpended balances from one department to 
another. In Italy Parliamentary control was rendered illusory 
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because the estimates were voted a year beforehand, and for 
twenty months at a time. Thus, the estimates of 1864 were 
framed on the receipts of 1862 in the beginning of 1863, when 
neither the circumstances nor the requirements of the following 
year could be foreseen; and, moreover, the Budget of 1863 con- 
tinued in operation side by side with that of 1864 till the end of 
August. Of course nothing but confusion could result. The reform 
that has been effected is not satisfactory, but it is still a great im- 
provement. Lastly, measures had to be taken to compel the 
prompt payment of the taxes. So late as 1869 only 61°96 per cent. 
of the taxes due were collected in the year. But, in consequence 
of the measures referred to, the proportion in 1874 rose to 92°76 
percent. The final result of these reforms, of the imposition of 
new taxes, and of the growth of the national wealth, is that the 
receipts have increased from 18,764,600, in 1860, to 55,480,000l., 
in 1875—that is to say, have trebled in fifteen years; and the 
deficit was reduced to about half a million sterling. Further, 
M. Minghetti, before resigning office last spring, framed estimates 
according to which 1877 would yield a surplus of 600,000/. It is to 
be remarked, however, that the receipts for the first nine months 
of the current financial year have fallen considerably short of the 
estimates. M. Minghetti’s calculations may, therefore, prove too 
sanguine. But whether his prediction is fulfilled a year or two 
sooner or later, there can be little doubt that financial equilibrium 
is already in sight. Under all the circumstances of the case, it is a 
result in the highest degree hopeful for Italy, and creditable to the 


public spirit of its people. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 


eae is no way in which Mr. Lowe can render more useful 
service to the public than in bringing his strong common sense 
and appreciation of hard facts to the analvsis of such fantastic and 
empty crotchets as the introduction of what is called the Gothen- 
burg system of licensing into this country; and his article on the 
subject in the Fortnightly Review can hardly fail to have consider- 
able influence in making people understand the limits of rational 
and possible tion in such a case. It may be admitted that 
the project which Mr. Chamberlain has taken up is not without a 
certain semblance of plausibility, and is calculated to attract those 
enthusiasts who assume that, with good intentions, anything may 
be done. pesos | admits that the drinking habits of our coun- 
trymen, and especially of the working classes, are a great evil which 
there should be an earnest and systematic effort to keep within 
bounds. If the Gothenburg or any similar system could be worked 
in such a way as to secure the simple ends which its advocates put 
forth, without doing mischief in other ways, it would of course 
be a very good thing, and would command general sympathy 
and support; but the question is whether that is in any way 
practicable in this country, and whether, if ——— it would 
really promote sobriety, and would not involve the introduction 
of dangerous principles and experiments in local government. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself anticipated some objections to his plan 
—first, that to sell liquor is wicked, and ought not to be 
tolerated under any circumstances; secondly, that the publi- 
cans have no right to compensation ; and, thirdly, that the scheme 
is the beginning of a vast speculation the end of which no man can 
see. But he makes light of such arguments, and thinks that when 
the plan has gone through its infantine troubles it will be sound 
enough in Boal agony constitution. Mr. Lowe does not take up his 
position exactly on these grounds. He holds as axioms that it is 
as impossible to put down drinking altogether as it would be 
to put down se and that it would be utterly unjust to deprive 
the publicans of the livelihood in which they have invested their 
means without any compensation. What he regards as the main 
objection to the project is its being an attempt to create new and 
perilous precedents, and the probability of its becoming “a vast 
speculation ” the end of which may prove to be very unsatisfactory. 
In the first place, the forcible suppression of what has hitherto 
been a lawful trade would be an arbitrary measure, new to English 
ideas and traditions. Then, to carry out such a scheme thoroughly 
would require an enormous expenditure, at any rate in the first in- 
stance; it would also create a kind of patronage in the hands of a 
local majority which might be used in a very dangerous way; and 
there is no security that such a system might not ultimately be 
used to extend, instead of reducing, the sale of liquor, on account 
of the profits going to the ratepayers. May not a time come, Mr. 
Lowe asks, when @ cry will rise against the heavy pressure of 
rates, and some Achitophel point out that the remedy is by push- 
ing the liquor trade? Again, if there is to be no profit, the price 
ot drink will have to be lowered. 

It will no doubt be said that the prospects which Mr. Lowe 
suggests are purely imaginary, and that there is no risk of their 
ever being realized. But it is certain that there will at least be 
great difficulty in a local Board managing the liquor trade as if it 
were a gas or water company; that various complications of in- 
terests must arise, and that in the end the majority of the popula- 
tion will settle matters for itself. Thus the whole question turns 
on what may happen to be the mind of the people at any time. If 

were @ general determination to give up drinking, or at 
least to adhere to very strict tem ce, of course everything 
would go on very well. But, even if this were the case now, there 
is no certainty that the fashion would continue ; and there might 


at any moment be a revulsion, and the acquisition of the public- 
houses by the municipality might be applied to purposes exactl 
the opposite of those for which the system was started. It wi 
be seen, therefore, that Mr. Lowe's apprehensions are by no means 
fanciful, and under the ordinary conditions of human nature might 
easily be fulfilled, or at least must be reckoned among possibilities. 
The vesting of a trading monopoly in an elective sapeenee ny 
as he points out, expose them to “the double temptation of 
making money so as to lower the rates by adulteration and over- 
charge, and jobbing the patronage of managers for the purposes 
of municipal and Parliamentary corruption.” It is unnecessary 
at present to discuss the plan which Mr. ‘Lowe ap to 
favour, of establishing free-trade in the sale of liquor, subject to 
licences granted on certain conditions; for the question just now 
is not so much what would be the best system of management as 
whether a particular scheme is practicable; and Mr. Lowe must 
be admitted to have demonstrated, what indeed others had demon- 
strated before, that the proposed revolution would, in all proba- 
bility, yield very poor results as regards sobriety, while it would 
be attended with very serious dangers to social harmony and local 
administration. The truth is, that the more the subject is considered 
the more obvious it is that the solution of the problem is not to be 
attained by any artificial measures imposed on people by a 
governing y, but only by such measures as are the natural 
result of a common conviction and consent on the part of the 
classes chiefly concerned. Hence the radical misconception 
which, as Mr. Lowe points out, lies at the bottom of the airy 
projects of speculative reformers. “If the mind is diseased,” he 
says, “it is to the mind that the remedy must be applied”; and 
the progress of education opens up a hopeful alternative to the 
public-house. And here we get back as before to the old truth— 
that, on a question of widespread national habits, reform can come 
only by a change of spirit and inclination, which may be gradually 
cultivated, but cannot be enforced all at once by compulsory 
means. There are many other weaknesses and vices besides drink- 
ing to excess which do a great deal of mischief, but the cure of 
which must be left to the free play of national development. It 
is not exactly known how the Gothenburg régime operates on 
its native ground ; it is still a comparative novelty, but it is quite 
possible that such a system might be carried on for a time in a small 
and easily directed community, which would be hopeless in a 
society such as ours, 


It is all very well for Mr. Chamberlain to call Mr. 
Lowe the genius of destructive criticism; but he himself is 
obliged to acknowledge that the whole scheme is still very 
nebulous in its shape and mechanism, and that “no man could 
say what would be the exact character of the conditions and 
regulations ” which would ultimately be found nec or prac- 
tical. Mr. Chamberlain asserted the other day that “ all govern- 
ments in the civilized world, without exception, have felt them- 
selves bound to put the liquor trade under control and limitations,” 
and this is no doubt true; but then, the question is as to the 
degree and form in which this can be done with advantage, and 
without violating the principle of personal freedom which, though 
it may be sometimes abused, is, under reasonable qualitications, an 
essential element in a sound and stable state of society. Again, 
he urged that “the whole tendency of municipal legislation 
had been to authorize the compulsory acquisition of certain 
businesses; there was not a corporation which had not the 
monopoly of public roads, whilst corporations also com- 
pulsorily purchased gas and water works”; and he men- 
tioned, as an instance, the clause in the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, by which the Corporation of Birmingham was empowered to 
buy up and dispose as they pleased of a hundred and twenty 
public-houses. ‘his is, of course, true to a certain extent; but 
what Mr. Chamberlain leaves out of account is that the cases in 
which such powers have been given to local bodies are cases in 
which there is substantially no difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of what is to be done; whereas the whole question of 
the best way of dealing with intemperance is loose and unsettled. 
In short, we again come round to the fact that the main work to 
be accomplished is to get people to understand the obligation and 
advan of leading a sober life; and, when this conviction is 
thoroughly instilled, it will probably not require any complicated 
laws or machinery to enforce it, but may be left to voluntary in- 
clination. 

There can be no doubt that, if philanthropists and employers 
would only endeavour toset up awholesomecompetition with public- 
houses which are exclusively for drinking, they might do immense 
good; and attention may be called to the success which has at- 
tended Messrs. Williams and Co.’s experiment at Lime Street. They 

rovide fortheir hands a dining-room und reading-room, with tables, 
pices cutlery, cruets, linen,and , and a boiler in it to cook 
potatoes. With the exception of a sum given by the firm, 
the reading-room is supported by subscriptions of one penny a 
week per man, and a haltpenny per boy. This hes worked admi- 
rably ; increased comfort has led to increased steadiness, and the 
employers state that they do not know of a siagle instance of in- 
discretion or excess, or anything upproaching to it, in the matter 
of drink, during the whole of last year. Not a boy or man has 
been absent without leave, and every one has been ready for work 
on the morning after a holiday. 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. . 


— seems to be a general impression that this year's exhi- 
bition of paintings by the Old ters and deceased British 
artists is not equal in merit to that of last year. This isa point which 
it is perhaps needless to discuss; the exhibition is at any rate full 
of variety and interest, and one may well be thankful for the chance 
afforded of turning out of the dreary streets into a fine gallery of 
paintings without diminishing one’s pleasure by dwelling upon the 
memory of former and possibly better exhibitions. In the present 
collection the British school is unusually well represented, and a 
point of great interest is found in the specimens of Raeburn, a 
painter whose works, if oftener seen, would surely be better appre- 
ciated than they are. On the side wall of the first room are three 
portraits by him (9, 13,15), all of which, in different degrees, 
exhibit the firm drawing, vigorous modelling, and keen character 
which the painter commanded. The best of the three is the head 
of Mr. Wardrop (9), the strength of which is in curious contrast 
with the feeble and washed-out “Portrait of Abernethy” (7), 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which hangs near it. Looking at the 
two pictures, it is difficult to imagine that by men of the time, on 
the Continent as well as England, Sir Thomas's should have been 
put far above Sir Henry’s work. There are few people who will 
not reverse the judgment now, but the better opinion comes unfor- 
tunately late. Where Sir Thomas Lawrence was feeble, vacillating, 
and insipid from a misdirected attempt to, please, Sir Henry 
Raeburn, caring more for truth than popularity, was forcible and 
direct. Almost opposite to Raeburn’s portraits hangs a portrait by 
Rembrandt of himself at sixty (32). Except the face, which, 
like all the works of Rembrandt’s later manner, is painted in 
strong impasto, the picture is unfinished ; but the marvellous truth 
and reality of the face make the picture one which in the hastiest 
glance at the walls commands attention, and at which one never 
tires of looking. The head may perhaps lose a little in relief 
from the light tone of the untinished ground: but in the 
fire of the eyes and the whole expression, there is an air of 
conscious mastery which gives a singular dignity to the painter's 
somewhat heavy features. It is this quality,among others, that is 
wanting in the “ Portrait of a Gentleman” (29), by Frank Hals, in 
which, despite its boldness and reality, the eye is offended by the 
hard metallic character of the flesh, which is further marred by 
the painter's trick of bringing out form by means of sharp high 
lights instead of careful modelling. The painting of the hands is 
extremely careless, This portrait, however, is infinitely better 
than its companion, “ Portrait of a Lady” (38), who offers a rose 
to the man just described, with an odiously sickly smile. The 
whole tone of the work is coarse, and the painting is slovenly 
throughout. The “ Portrait of a Dutch Lady” (35), attributed to 
the same painter, is clearly not by him; indeed nothing could be 
less like his style than the excessively smooth, careful, and dull 
treatment. In the same room there are some good specimens of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, whose“ Portrait of Mrs. Hingeston” (2), 
said to be the last portrait Gainsborough painted, is a very pretty 
picture, in a sketchy style, of an old lady whose age is indicated 
without any insistance upon its wrinkles. The work is full of 
grace and dexterity; but looks slight and feeble when compared 
with the “ Portrait of Thayeadanegea (Joseph Brant), the Mohawk 
Chief,” by Romney (6). [ere there are a firmness and precision 
of drawing seldom found iu the work either of Gainsborough or 
Sir Joshua, and the scheme of colour, though odd, is decidedly 
pleasing. Sir Joshua’s “ Portrait of Sarah Mrs. Mayne” (11) is very 
characteristic in its simple and attractive pose, and compares 
favourably with his feeble and inexpressive “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Methuen ” (30), which is chiefly Boe os as an instance of a great 
man’s weakness. As to the “ Portrait of Captain Foot” (36), 
there is, we learn from the Catalogue, “a tradition in the family 


of the owner that it was a favourite picture of Sir Joshua’s, and | 


that he afterwards retouched it with Northcote’s colours, saying 
that it would stand after many of his other pictures had faded.” 


In this opinion the painter was eas pel mistaken, as the face is _ 


almost ruined. The figure is dignified and simple, but the hands 
are bad ; and it is curious to turn from this middling work of the 
master to a fine specimen of what his pupil could do in Northcote’s 
“ Portrait of Mrs. Banks” (24). The picture is singularly lifelike, 
and might without much difficulty pass for a Sir Joshua. In 
Gainsborough’s “ Portrait of Johann Frecher, the Musician” (22), 
appropriately represented as standing at a harpsichord, the pose is 
better considered than the colour. The picture, however, is not 
in ee’ good preservation, and the face has apparently been 
injured. The proportions of the body and legs are odd, and 
the expression is disagreeably affected. The portrait which corre- 
sponds to this on the other side of the door (23), less skilful in 
handling, is more agreeable in colour. A “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(17), assigned to Hogarth, is evidently either spurious or much 
repainted in the flesh. 

Of the landscapes in this room the most important is George 
Vincent's “ Greenwich Hospital” (12), seen from the river at high 
tide—a picture fully worthy of Turner's earlier manner. Especially 
like Turner is the manner in which a boat in the foreground, the 
darkest point in the picture, is immediately opposed to the bright- 
est light. The painting of sky and water is admirable, and the 
boats and vessels seen on the river are full of life and move- 
ment, “The Lake of Geneva” (8), by Turner himself, is in a 
very unfortunate condition, with the exception of the foreground, 


which is a fairly good example of the painter’s earlier manner, 
remarkable for tenderness of feeling rather than beauty of colour. 
The rest of the painting is hopelessly injured; the background 
looks as if an attempt had been made to repaint it after the 
master’s later manner; and the result is extremely unpleasing. 
Two Ruysdaels (21, 25) are not very happy examples, and Con- 
stable’s “ Dedham Vale ” (34) is more characteristic than pleasant, 
as the painter's spotty manner has been carried to excess in it. A 
mountain view by Gainsborough (39) is a very tender piece of 
work, noticeable for the beauty of the artificial landscape in the 
background and the charming effect of the light falling across the 

icture on the of a shepherd. The somewhat sketchy 

rightness of the work contrasts curiously with the solidity 
and solemnity of a view of Tivoli (40), by Wilson, which 
hangs close to it. Sir George Harvey is represented by 
a “Mountain Landscape” (43) and ‘ The Covenanters’ Com- 
munion” (1). In the second room are more specimens 
of Raeburn, of which the two best are the “ Portrait of Ann, Lady 
Raeburn ” (47), and that of Mrs. Gregory (91). The colour of 
the dress in Lady Raeburn’s portrait is untortunate; but the arms 
are well and strongly modelled, and the face is soft and pensive 
without any weakness. The other picture is extremely pretty, 
reminding one in its treatment rather of Romney than of either 
Reynolds or Gainsborough; the head, however, is so much too 
small as to give an uncomfortable air to the whole work. The 
finest Sir Joshua in this room is the “ Portrait of Paul Methuen 
of Corsham ” (54), which is very remarkable for its directness and 
quiet dignity; while the most attractive work of Gainsborough 
is the “ Portraits of Thomas Sandby, R.A., and his Wife” (69), 
a small, but extremely quaint and pretty, picture; in which the 
skill shown in the treatment of the man’s scarlet dress and 
the woman's light skirts is admirable. As in the _ first 
room the attention rests chiefly on a masterly portrait by 
Rembrandt, so in the second it dwells on the “ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,” by Rubens (65), which is full of command and dignity. The 
strong impasto of the face makes it, like Rembrandt's portrait, 
better seen at a little distance than close at hand; but the careful 
painting of the black, figured dress will bear the nearest inspection. 
The “ Portrait of Don Livio Odeschalchi” (56), by Vandyck, serves 
to illustrate the superiority in delicacy and the inferiority in force of 
the pupil to the master. Very noticeable in this is the admirable 
modelling of the flesh, the one and only quality of excellence 
wanting in Sir Antonio More’s “ Portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham ” 
(62). Near this hangs a portrait (59) attributed, with extravagant 
credulity, to Rembrandt. It might with just as much reason be 
ascribed to Rubens. In Rubens’s “ Cymon and Iphigenia” (45) 
the landscape is very bright and dashing; the figure 
of Cymon is bad, and unlike Rubens’s style; but the flesh 
tints of the women’s fi are beautiful. It is unfortunate 
for Etty’s “ Hero and Leander” (46) that it should hang next to a 
picture which throws into strong relief the false and feeble colour 
of its flesh tints and the flatness of its drawing. In a large picture 
of a “ Wolf Hunt,” by Rubens (55), the best thing is the repre- 
sentation of the animals, which very possibly were tlie work of 
Snyders. Another large work, “The Woman Taken in Adultery ” 
(75), is evidently a studio-picture. The faces of the two accusers 
on the right, said to be portraits of Calvin and Luther, bear unmis- 
takable traces of Rubens’s own hand; but it is equally clear that 
the head of Christ supposed without much apparent cause to be 
a portrait of Rubens, is the work of a pupil. There are in this 
room several figure pictures of the Dutch school, among which 
may be specially noticed a “ Village Festival” (52), by Teniers 
the younger, po | “ The Listener” (71), by Nicholas Maas, a picture 
of considerable humour and brightness. The skilful employment 
of two bits of bright colour in the shoe and skirt of the girl who is 
stealthily descending the stair, to relieve the otherwise sombre 
tone of the work, is excellent. Of two pictures of “ Cattle on the 
Maas,” by Cuyp (79, 78), the first is to be preferred as being 
more luminous and more interesting in grouping and movement 
than the second. The “View of a Dutch Town” (93), by Van 


, der Heyden, is a charming example of the painter's bright and 


precise manner. Sir David Wilkie is represented by “ The Gentle 
Shepherd” (89), and the well-known “ Kabbit on the Wall” (77), 
which it is perhaps needless to say is in the painter's best style. 
The British School is represented in Gallery No. III. by one 
Turner and several portraits by Gainsborough and Reynolds. 
Turner's “‘ Conway Castle” (108) is a fine specimen of his earlier 
manner, the massing of the clouds being especially good. The 


, foreground is somewhat oddly broken up by pieces of black wood, 


and the shadow of a post on the right appears inordinately broad. 
The Gainsboroughs are unusually poor, and suffer by contrast with 
Reynolds's “ Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards Duchess 


_ of Devonshire” (131), which is a picture of singular charm, in 


which the painter, varying his accustomed scheme of colour, has 
fully equalled, if not surpassed, the silvery brightness of 
Gainsborough. Another Reynolds of much importance is 
the “ Portrait of Garrick” (124), which is extraordinarily 
lifelike and full of character. ‘Two portraits by Velasquez 
(96, 101) have grown so dark as almost to defy scrutiny. 
Vandyck’s half length of “Charles I. in Armour” (98) is 
not equal to the smaller picture of the King on horseback (136), 
and neither can be compared to the Louvre portrait. To ae up 
for this the portrait numbered 138 is one of the best which he ever 
painted of the Duke of Richmond. The colour and drawing of the 
figure are alike charming, and the deerhound is singularly lifelike. 
The same painter's “ Betrayal of Christ” (109) was clearly painted 
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under the influence of Rubens; there is, however, in the head of 
the Saviour a —— dignity which Rubens could hardly have 
commanded. The remaining pictures in this and other rooms we 
reserve for a future notice. 


REVIEWS. 


CARTWRIGHT’S JESUITS.* 


M® CARTWRIGHT is not wrong in saying of the Jesuits | 
very 


much what Macaulay said of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, that “there is cay | a phenomenon in history more 
deserving of investigation.” The Order has been described as 
“the Catholic Church gone into commission,” and it undoubtedly 
represents and concentrates the dominant spirit of Rome during 
the last three centuries, which it has been mainly instrumental in 
moulding into its present shape. This fact alone would establish 
the importance of the inquiry, even if Jesuitism did not in itself 
present a study of profound interest to the historian, the moralist, 
and the divine. And although Mr. Cartwright’s treatise is 
modestly entitled a “Sketch,” and is chiefly devoted to exhi- 
biting the great mae | in its least favourable aspects, there are 
few books in the Englis which contain so much useful 
and bear es | information on the subject. If taken as a com- 
plete account of the Order, there would no doubt be serious lacune, 
such as the omission of all detailed notice of their educational 
work. But that was not ap tly the author's aim. Those who 
are acquainted with his work on Papal Conclaves will not require 
to be told that he is conscientiously accurate and impartial in his 
statements, and, while singularly free from controversial bias 
either way, has made subjects of this kind his speciality. The 
seg volume is a reprint, in an enlarged and carefully revised 
orm, of two articles which originally appeared in the Quarterly 
Review, and were subjected to severe criticism in the Month, the 
organ of the English Jesuits. Some serious mistakes of detail 
have now been corrected, though not, we think, quite all; but none 
of them are of a kind to affect materially the general result of the 
argument. The treatise is divided, as the title-page indicates, into 
two parts, examining respectively the “constitution” and the “ teach- 
ing” of the Jesuits—that is, the teaching of their casuists, for which the 
Order may fairly be held responsible, as no publication can emanate 
from any of its members without the Sat sanction of the 
General, who first submits the MS. to a searching scrutiny. Both 
portions of the work are highly interesting, and will repay careful 
study; but, as we cannot do more here than note a few salient 
points, we shall confine ourselves principally to the first part, on 
which the author has expended his most minute attention. The 
same moral, however, as to the leading motif of the entire 
Jesuit 7 is deduced alike from a consideration of its prac- 
tical and its doctrinal aspects. 

Ignatius Loyola was the rival of Luther, and the Society he 
founded was desi to take the foremost place in the ranks of 
the Church Militant, as the pretorian guard of the Papacy, 
whence its name of Societas, the Spanish Compaiiia, which means 
a body of fighting men. Neverth many of the Popes and a 
large section of the leading Catholics looked askance at the 
nascent institution, which innovated in many important particu- 
lars on the traditions of the older orders in the Church. The 
——- deed of constitution limited the Society to sixty members ; 
and although this restriction was withdrawn by Paul III. in a 
second Bull, Sixtus V., who viewed the exceptional privileges of 
the Order with undisguised jealousy, had sdeed on altering its 
name—a point to which Ignatius and his followers attached the ut- 
most importance—and enforcing several other changes, which was 
only interrupted by his sudden death. The name and motto of 
the Society, dd majorem Dei gloriam, were not unnaturally re- 
sented as conveying an arrogant assumption of superior holiness 
and authority; and the whole organization of the institution from 
top to bottom, from the prescribed methods of selection and train- 
ing of novices to the autocratic powers of the General—the 
“black Pope,” as he has been sometimes called in contradistinc- 
tion to the real or “white Pope ”—confirmed this impression 
by their consistent and skilful adaptation to the one ruling 
end of the attainment of supreme power in the Church. 
For the detailed illustration of this point we must refer our 
readers to the earlier chapters of Mr. Cartwright’s volume. 
The Popes eventually acquiesced, though not without misgivings, 
in a system so admirably calculated to further their own extremest 
pretensions; but which yet inspired, like the Turkish Janissaries, 
a fear that it might some day turn and rend them. Nor was that 
fear an unfounded one. The intinite flexibility of the Jesuit rule 
showed itself not only in their undertaking, when it suited their 
purposes, the t of the Inquisition—which belonged 
properly to the Dominicans—but in their unscrupulous adoption 
of all available methods of chicanery or violence, however flagrantly 
inconsistent with their own principles, when the will of 
the Holy See came into collision with their own selfish interests. 
This was conspicuously shown in the Jansenist controversy, when 
Innocent XI. condemned sixty-five propositions of Jesuit authors, 
and procured the election of Gonzalez, who had written against 

* The Jesuits; their Constitution and Teaching. An Historical Sketeh. 
By W. C. Cartwright, M.P. John Murray. 1876. 


their lax morality, to the generalship, “in order to secure the 
Society from the abyss into which it was falling.” The new 
General met, however, with the most obstinate and vexatious 
resistance, and it was only through the authoritative intervention 
of the Pope that he was saved from deposition. The Jesuits took 
their revenge by maintaining Gallican ao geneeee during the reign 
of Louis XIV., and they actuall a hand in drawing up the 
famous Declaration of Gallican Liberties; as late as 1762 they 
offered to teach the Four Propositions if allowed to remain in 
France. The three most remarkable chapters in Mr. Cartwright’s 
book are the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, containing three 
notable episodes in Jesuit history, in illustration of the insolent 
contempt of the Order for that Papal authority to which they are 
bound by the most exceptionally stringent vows of obedience, to 
say nothing of their contempt for higher and more sanc- 
tions when their own interests are at stake. 


The story of the Chinese Rites would appear to an outsider 
almost incredible, and the unscrupulous means by which the 
Jesuits of our own day have vainly endeavoured to — 
available evidence on the subject sufficiently indicate their keen 
appreciation of its true significance. Briefly stated, the case is 
this. The Jesuit missionaries had succeeded, through the influence 
of Father Ricci, in establishing an influential position at the 
Chinese Court, partly by conniving at the retention of various 
Pagan practices among their converts. They had long cme 4 
ignored all adverse decisions of Rome, when at last Clement XI. 
resolved to despatch Mgr. Tournon as Legate a latere to examine 
the matter on the spot. To what extent the scandal had already 
reached may be conceived from the fact that one Jesuit Father had 
married and retired from active work to the enjoyment of a fortune 
bestowed on him by the Emperor, from which the Society after 
his death managed to oust his children; other Fathers were 
largely implicated in usurious banking transactions. Of Mgr. 
Tournon’s direct authority from Rome there could be no sort of 
doubt, notwithstanding which he found on his arrival every 
impediment thrown in his way, his letters intercepted, and his 
movements hampered by the peror, who acted under Jesuit 
advice, and to whose civil authority the Fathers did not hesitate 
to appeal in order to shield themselves against the spiritual juris- 
diction both of the —— and the Bishop. They next procured 
the banishment of the Legate from Pekin, and the issue of a decree 
forbidding any priest to minister in China without Imperial licence. 
From Nankin Tee. Tournon at last issued his legatine sentence, 
against which the Jesuits at once appealed to Rome, and meanwhile 
refused all obedience to it; and at o the Bishop, who was a 
creature of theirs, repudiated his jurisdiction on the purely 
Erastian ground that he had no authority from the Portuguese 
Crown, and the Jesuit Provincial transmitted to him a decree from 
the Governor-General at Goa, forbidding any exercise or recogni- 
tion of his legatine authority. Tournon resisted this arbitrary 
interference, and was thrown into prison; the Bishop of Macao 
excommunicated him; the Jesuit Fathers held him up to ridicule 
in the pulpit by the name of Lucifer; six ecclesiastics who had 
come to bring him a Cardinal’s hat from Rome were promp‘ly impri- 
soned on their arrival; and at length the unfortunate Legzte died 
under the pressure of contumely and ill-treatment. The story, as 
we have said, sounds almost incredible ; but it may be read in the 
Lazarist Anecdotes on the State of Religion in China, and Memoirs 
of the Congregation, and in the Memoirs of Cardinal Tournon, 
compiled by Cardinal Passionei. The Lazarist Anecdotes have 
indeed been suppressed through Jesuit intrigue, but a copy of the 
volume containing this narrative fo ane fortunately to be pre- 
served in Dr. Déllinger’s library at Munich. 

Hardly less scandalous is the affair of Bishop Palafox, a 
prelate of saintly life and character, who had been appointed 
to the see of found that Jesuits 
had got possession of nearly e roperty in country, 
to the impoverishment both of the sani on gh rest of the 
clergy, secular and regular, and that they asserted an entire 
practical exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. He appealed 
to Rome on both points, and was met very much as Cardinal 
Tournon had been met by the mutinous Jesuits in China, A 
sentence of excommunication was procured against him from a 
spurious tribunal ; the malcontents fad recourse, as in China, to 
the civil power, and the Bishop was compelled to fly for his 
life. Meanwhile the students of the Jesuit C the 
streets of Puebla on the feast of St. Ignatius in a kind of Guy 
Faux procession, escorting an episcopal effigy mounted on an ass 
with a paper mitre dangling from the stirrup and a crozier from 
the tail, and shouting a profane parody of the Lord’s Prayer, 
of which the burden was “Deliver us from Palafox.” All 
these details are mentioned by Palafox himself in a memorial 
to the Pope and a letter to the Jesuit Provincial. Rome an- 
swered his appeal by a Brief condemning the Jesuits, who evaded 
the sentence by disputing, without a shadow of pretext, the genu- 
ineness of the text, and invoked the authority of the Spanish Crown 
to impede its execution. In short, the same unscrupulous tactics 
and the same unblushing Erastianism—so grotesquely inconsistent 
with the professed principles of the Order—were adopted in Mexico 
as in China. The deliberate insubordination and hypocrisy by 
which the Jesuits evaded submission to Clement XIV.'s Brief of 
Suppression were equally characteristic; but the facts are better 
known, and we have no room to follow Mr. Cartwright through 
the strange details of the story. It happened to suit the policy of 
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the Empress Catherine and Frederick the Great to patronize the 
Society, which accordingly maintained its position in Russia and 
Prussia in deliberate defiance of all Papal decrees. Not content with 
a blunt avowal of Erastianism, the fathers of the Order in Russia dis- 
seminated directly false statements, and sought to accredit them by 
forgeries, so that the Nuncio at Warsaw, Mgr. Garampi, denounced 
them as “persons exasperated, licentious, irreligious, and the 
worshippers of might,” who shrank from “no conceivable error 
against true doctrine.” In a word, the Jesuits have always been 
more than willing to promote the utmost extension of Papal pre- 
rogative as long as the Pope took their side and was content to 
act as their mouthpiece. 


relations of the Society to the Church, on which their action has 
invariably been based. 


who needed only to have protested, firmly and persistently, in order to have 
saved the liberties of the Church ; and that the recovery of what has thus 
been lost from failure of heart, can be hoped for only when there is in the 
body of the Catholic community a revival of the spirit now apparently 
quenched. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


he ESE two little books do not belong to the series of “ Epochs 


| of Modern History” with which we are already well 


ut the famous motto, “ L’état c'est | 
moi,” represents their own consistent and unfailing estimate of the | 


' acquainted. Not to get confused among the host of handbooks 
which come forth almost daily is more than can be expected of 
any one; but it may perhaps make matters clearer if we say that 
| this set of “ Epochs” is on a plan somewhat similar to that of the 

earlier and larger “ Epochs,” but is under different editorship, the 


We have left ourselves no space to discuss the second pat of | Present series being superintended by Mr. rg a and that, 


Mr. Cartwright’s treati.c, on the moral teaching of the Jesuits. 
But it is worth while to put on record here the very curious 
testimony of the great Catholic controversialist of the last genera- 
tion in Germany, Miéhler, the author of the Symbolik. After ob- 
serving that, while they represent historically the extremest 
reaction against Protestantism, “ there never was found in the 
Catholic Church anything more Protestant than the Jesuits,” he 
thus proceeds to compare the laxity of their ethical teaching with 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone :— 


With the view of reconciling people with the rigour of Catholic moral 
doctrine, and of preserving them for the Church, they gradually deemed it 
necessary like the Protestants to bring prominently forward everywhere the 
frailty of human nature, and came to hold it indispensable, with human 
nature as it is, to moderate the demands made thereon, so as to calm and 
comfort the same. But as in Catholic dogma there was nothing to change, 
as the universal was firmly fixed, they sought through accommodating and 
lax treatment of individual cases to effect as much as possible, that which 
the Protestants had at one stroke proclaimed when they taught that faith 
alone can save. 


Tt is hardly necessary to add that the subject oe a special 
importance at the present day from the unique and unprecedented 
ition which the Jesuits have achieved under the pontificate of 
ius IX., as the authorized guides and exponents of the mind of 
the Church. Their organ, the Civilta Cattolica, has been expressly 
constituted by a Papal Brief a perpetual and almost infallible 
oracle for “ teaching and propagating the doctrine that is true,” 
and “ defending the Catholic faith, its doctrine, and its right,” 
thus permanently identifying the cause of the Church as a teaching 
body with that of the Jesuit Order. It was notoriously through 
their influence that the great revolution was effected in the Latin 
Church of which the Vatican Council with its new dogmas is the 
result and embodiment, and which has, for the moment at least, 
suppressed every whisper of disaffection under a despotism openly 
repudiated in former days as well by the clergy as by the laity of 
the nation claiming then as now to be the eldest daughter of the 
Church. The result may be summed up in the weighty words 
with which Mr. Cartwright closes his volume. The passage will 
have a mournful interest for all, whether Roman Catholics or Pro- 
testants, who cannot view without sorrow and misgiving this 
humiliating moral paralysis of the larger half of Christendom :— 


This fact gives a measure to what degree that fibre of honourable self- 
respect, which was the best bulwark for both the grandeur and the liberties 
of the Church, has been crushed out. Silently, but ruthlessly, that stealthy 
organization which calls itself the Society of Jesus—in grim pursuit of 
what it also calls the Greater Glory of God—has laid siege to, broken into, 
and razed those glorious and venerable sanctuaries, in Italy, in Germany, 
and above all in France, whence during generations there had gleamed 
forth across the wide plain of the Catholic world, with the calmly luminous 
glow of purified light, the mellow gleam of a religious sentiment, which did 
not divorce the fervour of Catholic piety from candid learning and heart- 
felt attachment to liberties, any more than it considered it essential for the 
triumph of the Faith to propagate a belief in coarse superstitions, and to 
fortify the Church by a network of trickeries. Having succeeded step by 
step in outlawing every element that betrayed a feeling for organic free- 
dom, the Society of Jesus, in our time, has set the cope-stone on their work 
h the momentous stroke in the Vatican Council, which has dogmatically 
identified the Church with the Order, and has practically transformed, at 
all events for the present, the organization of the former into an enlarged 
house of the latter. 

This is not the place to enter upon the proceedings through which this 
result was achieved, and the consequences which it is reasonable to infer 
may flow therefrom. Amidst much that is controverted, one fact is posi- 
tive. The outcome of the Vatican Council was wholly in accordance with 
what had been strenuously striven for by the Order. It was a signal and 
emphatic victory for the Society. But the very magnitude of this triumph 
instantaneously evoked peril in the alarm instinctively instilled into the 
Civil Power at sight of this inflation of ecclesiastical pretensions. In con- 
summating the conversion of the Latin Church into a synonym of the 
Jesuit Order, in vesting in the Pope absolute direction over a universal 
organization, and in having ens through careful preparatory enervation 
that, at the critical moment, all the forves in this organization acquiesced 
in becoming obsequious agents at the beck of the Pontifical Cesar, the 
authors of this transformation wrought a modification in the Church’s 
Constitution, that materially altered the aspect presented by it towards the 


being confronted by an organization bristling with menacing sentiments, 
isto be found the key to the state of public feeling—most marked in 
Germany, but unmistakably running al the whole line of modern 
governments—which looks on the new Constitution of the Latin Church 
with uneasiness, and singles out the Society of Jesus as the Pretorian 
Guard of a dangerous ecclesiastical Cesarism. How things may shape 
themselves during the course of the conflict that has been fairly joined, it 
would be vain to speculate. This much, however, may be affirmed, that 
the deed which consummated the mischief was rendered feasible only be- 
cause the ever-in ing spread of the influences specially represented by 
the Society of Jesus thoroughly saturated and made subservient those 


whereas the first “ Epochs” are designed for tolerably advanced 
students, these belong to the class of primers. They are intended 
in fact to form an elementary History of England in eight 
volumes, each volume being “ complete in itself.” The work is 
apportioned to different writers—a plan which has some obvious 
advantages, and one serious disadvantage. Each man—in this 
case “the masculine includes the feminine ”—is put on the period 
of which he has special knowledge, and about which he writes 
most easily and willingly. This is of course a great advantage. 
On the other hand, no “ editorial superintendence ” will ever give 
a work on this plan the unity and coherence of a book by a single 
hand. There may be no glaring discrepancy between the several 
portions, but yet the inevitable changes of style and tone, however 
slight, cause a break of continuity in the reader's ideas. With 
children indeed the mere division into volumes is apt to create a 
corresponding mental division. When they begin to read Vol. II. 
they have probably half forgotten the closing sentences of Vol. I. 
In theory they ought to be made to look loa, but in practice 
Vol. I. will generally be found to be out of the way, or in the 
hands of another child, and so the reference is never made. That 
English history “ conveniently divides itself into eight periods ” is 
true enough ; but there is always a danger of too “ and fast” 
a line being drawn at these imaginary divisions, and the danger is 
increased when each period is put into a separate volume with a 
title of its own. 

Putting this question aside, we find much to praise in the 
volume on Early England with which Mr. York-Powell opens the 
series. It is mainly narrative, as a history for children should be ; 
stories and legends are given in plenty; and the reader is told 
what sort of houses people of yore lived in, how they dressed, 
what weapons they used, and so forth. Atthe same time attention 
is directed to more difficult subjects. The leading features of the 
primitive constitution are broadly and simply sketched, and some 
notice is taken of the manner in which it developed. People so 
often seem to fancy that the “Saxons” of the eleventh century 
were exactly like the “Saxons” of the fifth, that it is well to give 
the pupil some idea of the silent process of political change and 
growth which went on through the “Saxon” period. The generai 
account of the Roman occupation of Britain, and the summing up 
of the effect produced by the introduction of Christianity among 
the English, are particularly good. The early importance of 
Northumberland is marked with a distinctness which seems to 
show the influence of Mr. Green’s Short History; the Danish 
element in the country is duly recognized, and good use has 
evidently been made of Mr. E. W. Robertson’s valuable researches 
into Northumbrian history. Nor are the Britons thrown over in 
the contemptuous manner which has been fashionable of late. 
Indeed, Mr. York-Powell has the courage to plunge into the mazes 
of British ethnology—Silures, Belgians, and all—and his account of 
the pre-historic inhabitants is so complete as to include “ hyenas, 
lions, rhinoceroses, and elephants.” 

With much to praise, there is also much to criticize. The 
laboured simplicity of the style, though at first it may sound 
agreeably quaint and romantic, soon becomes tiresome and 
atfected. As Dr. Johnson was wont to translate his thoughts out 
of English into a semi-Latin dialect of his own invention, so 
nowadays writers of a certain school translate theirs into a 
—— Teutonic jargon. When Mr. York-Powel! writes of 

Vilfrith that “ he persuaded the King to take the Roman customs,” 
and of Ceadwalla that “his forerunners had beaten back the 
Welsh,” one suspects that “ adopt ” and “ predecessors” were the 
words that naturally occurred to him. In the latter instance the 
translation is unhappy, a forerunner not being quite the same thing 
asa predecessor, Nor do we see how the unintelligible remark 
that ‘“‘there was much good land lying together in the North 
which many men might till” bears upon the fact that Nort- 
humberland was the first of the English kingdoms to rise to power. 


| “He made all men swear to obey him and be faithful to him, 


the | whosever lord’s they were,” is not easy to construe; and, though there 
Civil Power. In the instinctive sentiment of the Civil Power, that it is | is no positive grammatical error in the statement that the Britons 


“ knew how to make vessels of earth which would hold water and 
milk, and in which they buried their dead,” a child will probably 


* Epochs of English History. Early England up to the Norman Conquest. 
By Frederick York-Powell, Law Lecturer Ch. Ch. Oxford, Historical’ Lec- 
turer Trin. Coll. Oxford. With four Maps. London: Longmans & Uo. 
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Lpochs of English History. England a Continental Power : th 
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carry away the impression that deceased Britons were buried in 
milk-pans. Moreover, no theory of style can justify the scattering 
of “but” and “so” over the pages, till those harmless words 
become as obnoxious to us as “if” and “and” were to Richard of 
Gloucester. We do not know whether the author or the editor is 
responsible for habitually, though not invariably, calling Mercia 
. the Marchland”; but in any case it is difficult to see what is 
gained by the innovation. The new name has to be explained 
just as muchas the old; and the “ March King” is only suggestive 
of the “ Winter King” of the Thirty Years’ War, or the March 
Hare in Wonderland. 

Mere quaintness of style and nomenclature, however, will not 
of itself greatly mar the usefulness of a book. It is a more 
serious fault when we find the author telling his pupils that 
“ Agricola won all Britain south of the Caledonians for the 
Romans,” without having so much as mentioned the existence of 
the Caledonians before. Next we read of “the wild tribes of the 
North,” without anything to show that these were the same as the 
Caledonians. Then “the Irish, or Gaels,” in Britain are intro- 
duced in a sudden manner which will be very puzzling to a child 
who has no notion of the Irish except as a people living in Ireland. 
It is confusing also to have the dwellers in Britain generally 
spoken of as “ Britons,” and then to find the “ Britons ” carefully 

istinguished from the Silures and the Irish, who nevertheless 
were inhabitants of Britain. The reader can indeed fall back upon 
a list of “ The Tribes of Britain ” attached to a map, which makes 
matters much clearer; but a well-written narrative ought to be 
able to stand by itself. Foran elementary history, the line between 
myth and fact is hardly drawn with sufficient distinctness when 
Lodbrog and the wild beast he slew are spoken of as if 
they were as undoubtedly historical as Ecgberht or Charles the Great. 
The author has the prudence to introduce the duel between Ead- 
mund and Cnut with the formula “ It is said”; but the story is 
so apocryphal that the reader should have been cautioned against 
believing it. There is too much on that most hazy subject, the 
Druids and their religion. Like many other modern writers, Mr. 
York-Powell tells us of the sacred island Mona, and of the Druids 
preaching a war of extermination against the Romans. But all 
that the primary authority, Tacitus, knew about it, was that Mona 
was a “ receptaculum perfi that it supplied “vires rebel- 
libus,” and that Suetonius wanted to distinguish himself—this last 
motive probably operating upon Roman officers in Britain with as 
much force as upon Russian officers in Central Asia. Mr. York- 
Powell, ignoring the warriors who defended Mona—the “ diversa 
acies, densa armis virisque ”—throws the whole work of repelling 
the invader upon Druids, shrieking women, and “men with 
torches rushing to and fro on the shore ” ; these last being an addi- 
tion of his own, for Tacitus only speaks of women as the frenzied 
torch-bearers. ‘*urther, the modern writer is able to give us the 
information, which does not appear in the Latin, that the attack 
was made at nicht, and that the sacred groves which the Romans 
cut down were of oak. There is an inaccuracy also in the account 
of Boadicea’s insurrection. ‘One Roman general,” we read, 
“tried to resist her, but the Britons stormed his camp and 
routed him.” Now Petilius Cerialis was coming up against 
the Britons when they met and routed him, and it was in con- 
sequence of this defeat that he fled within the entrenchments of 
his camp, where he seems to have been left unmolested. “The 
barians,” as Dean Merivale observes, “ had not skill nor patience 
to conduct the siege of a Roman camp.” Mr. York-Powell has 
also drawn upon his imagination for ihe statement that, when 
defeated by Suetonius, “ still the Britons would not flee.” Tacitus 
speaks plainly of their “ turning their backs” ; although their line 
of retreat was blocked by their own waggons. A few other points 
call for notice. The father-in-law of A‘thelberht of Kent was not 
“the Frankish king of Soissons,” but of Paris; Alfred did not 
marry “a daughter of the London alderman,” but of the Alderman 
of the Gainas in Lincolnshire; and Charles the Simple reigned 
over, not the East-Franks, but the West-Franlis. And is there 
any authority for saying that Oswy, before his battle with Penda, 
“ set up the cross as his standard”? Bzeda does not mention this 
incident, which we suspect has been inadvertently transferred from 
the earlier battle between St. Oswald and Cadwalla, to which it 
properly belongs. That “ Penda was drowned in his flight in the 
river which ran by the place of battle” also does not appear in 
Beda, though many of the army are said to have so perished. 

From the Norman Conquest the tale is taken up by Mrs. 
Creighton; and here the first thing that strikes one is that 
the title of her book has singularly little reference to its 
contents. At the outset, a list is given of the “ important 
points in this epoch.” They all bear solely upon the internal 
growtk of England, and the new position of the country in 
relation to the Continent is not even touched upon. We look 
to the summary at the end, and we still find that internal develop- 
ment alone is mentioned. In itself, there is nothing to object to 
in this, for the Continental position of England during the Norman 
and Angevin periods is not a matter of primary importance. Though, 
at the bidding of her foreign masters, England gave her blood and 
treasure to be spent on the Continent, she did not fling herself 
heart and soul into the contest, as was the case later on in 
the Hundred Years’ War. As Mrs. Creighton, or the editor, 
has chosen to name her book England a Continental Power, 
the text ought to have ou lied some illustration of the title. A 
more accurate name woul “The Infant's Introduction to Pro- 
fessor Stubbs.” The infantine style contrasts rather oddly with 


the solidity of the matter. It is awful to think that children young | 


enough to require books in easy Janguage are expected to read and 
to understand about the Curia Regis, the Firma Burgi, and other 
such tough subjects. At this rate our children will know far more 
about the institutions of the Norman and Angevin periods than 
our grown-up folk do about those of our own time. Only the other 
day we found five educated men and women unable to say whether 
there were or were not Irish representative peers, and we have 
known many intelligent people who never succeeded in distinguish- 
ing between Sessions and Assizes. 

Considered as an introduction to constitutional history, Mrs. 
Creighton’s work is for the most part well done. The skill with 
which she has managed to make legal and constitutional matters 
intelligible, and even interesting, deserves high praise. Nothing can 
be better, for example, than the account of the rise of the jury 
system, and the clear manner in which the ancient is distinguished 
from the modern juror :— 

We see, therefore, that the jurors were at first witnesses more than any- 

thing else. But as time went on and it was found that the jurors often had 
not enough knowledge about the matter in question, they were allowed to 
call evewitnesses, who had seen the thing themselves, to help them. So in 
time they came to fill the position which they do now, of deciding as to 
the truth of the matter from all that witnesses can tell them about it. 
If, however, these books are intended for use in primary schools, a 
few words should have been given to explain that the “county 
court” of the old English polity, which is here brought promi- 
nently forward, has no affinity to the county court of the pre- 
sent day. For want of some such explanation, the chances are 
that the Inspector will find the pupils imbued with an idea that one 
of the main features of the ancient constitution was a tribunal for the 
recovery of sums not exceeding 50/. Even if they have the wit to 
perceive that there was some ditference between the ancient and 
the modern court, they can hardly avoid the conclusion that the 
latter is a lineal descendant of the former. With regard to these 
same county courts, the “ editorial superintendence” has been some- 
what lax. Mrs. Creighton early makes mention of “the shire 
moots and the hundred moots, of which you have heard in the early 
English history.” On turning back to Mr. York-Powell, we find 
nothing about the “hundred moot,” and only casual mentions of 
the “ shive-meeting”—not shire moot. Next, Mrs. Creighton tells 
us that “ the county courts were much the same as they had been 
in the days of Edward the Confessor”; but, as her predecessor 
has sai! nothing ahout the county courts in that reign, the infor- 
mation .s not of much use. The account of the Charter of Henry 1. 
is hardly borne out by the language of that document. “It 
states very clearly for the first time,” says the author, “the 
rights of the people. It puts bounds to the power of the king by 
saying that the freedom of the people cannot jawfully be interfered 
with.” Any one who turned to the Charter, expecting to find all 
these fine things, would be woefully disappointed. ere is no 
definite statement of “the rights of the people”; they are only 
tacitly recognized by the mention of the “unjust exactions” and 
“ evil customs ” whereby the realm was “ unjustly oppressed.” The 
royal power is limited, not by abstract assertion of the freedom 
of the people, but by specific pledges on the part of the King to 
do or not to do such and such things. Even the “laga Edwardi 
regis "—the vague phrase which sounded as sweet to the twelfth- 
century Englishman as “ the original Contract ” to a Whig, or the 
“ Droits de l'Homme” to a French Republican, appears as a con- 
cession from the King—“ Lagam Edwardi regis vobis reddo.” In 
short, the Charter preserves the form proper to charters, and is 
not a Declaration of Rights. Mrs. Creighton has expressed its 
spirit and drift rather than its actual statements. 

The narrative part is, as a rule, so good that we wish Mrs. 
Creighton had been allowed to give her young readers more of it, 
even at the expense of some of the constitutional matter. The 
style is clear and simple, though it is sometimes weakened by un- 
necessary use of the adverbs quite and . One of the best bits 
of narrative is the account of the death of the Conqueror. The 
story, however, of the revolt and conquest of the North is badly 
managed, the coming of the Danish fleet and the rising of the 
North being treated as disconnected facts, and William’s march to 
suppress the insurrection being made to seem subsequent to the 
departure of the Danes. In reality, the arrival of the long hoped- 
for fleet from Denmark was the signal for the insurrection, and 
William had made the North a desert and brought the campaign 
to a close before the faithless Osbiorn set sail from the land he had 
mocked with the pretence of aid. 

We doubt whether Mrs. Creighton’s book will be found suitable 
for readers as young as those she seems to have in her mind. But 
it does not follow that her labour will be thrown away. In not a 
few households the books which are bought for the children are 
read, not by them, but by their elders, who profit mightily 
thereby, without confessing whence they have drawn their infor- 
mation. If Mrs. Creighton’s work thus comes to be generally 
read, we may perhaps hope to see some diminution in the 
amount of nonsense that is talked and written about “ the Feudal 
System.” 


HAROLD.* 


rae subject treated by Mr. Tennyson in his latest drama is 
less repulsive than that which he took in Queen Mary; and 
yet the impression made by the whole work is little more pleasant 


* Harold. A Drama. Alfred Tennyson. London: Henry 8. Ki 
&Co. 1877. By 
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or satisfactory than that given by the harsh and dreary tone of the 
former poem. It would seem that the poet has again fallen into what 
must be called the mistake of confounding the dramatic expression 
of tragic emotion with the mere relation of gloomy events, and of 
relying too much upon his own view of the characters he handles 
being readily adopted by his readers. The odiousness of Queen 
Mary's motives and actions was apparently meant to be excused 
and softened on the ground of her early trials, and by the stead- 
fastness of her love for Philip. But the cramping circumstances 
of her youth were not sufficiently insisted on, and her clinging to 
her careless king was represented rather as a fawning infatuation, 
which aroused disgust, thanas a love which gave any e to her 
bitter life. In the same way the love of Aldwyth for Harold, 
which is probably intended to awaken interest in a character far 
from attractive in other ways, fails, if this be its purpose; and the 
attention rests more on the low schemes by which she made her- 
self Harold's wife than the passion which she is represented as 
feeling for her first husband’s conqueror. The villany of Tostig, 
the brutality of Count William, and the superstitious weakness of 
Edward the Confessor, are all brought into strong relief; while the 
figure of Edith, which might have given loveliness throughout to a 
m which assuredly wants some touch of brightness, becomes early 
in the play that of a girl too weak either to dare all or reject all for 
the sake of her jove. It is impossible to believe that she was a 
fit mate for Harold, or to regard her with anything but a pity not 
free from contempt after she has made such a speech as this, at 
the end of the third act :— 
The King hath cursed him, if he marry me ; 
The Pope hath cursed him, marry me or no! 
God help me! I know nothing—can but pray 
For Harold—pray, pray, pray—no help but prayer, 
A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
And touches Him that made it. 
As the curse of a live Pope was upon Harold whether she married 
him or not, that she might have put completely out of the question 
in forming a decision; and the girl who in the first act calls 
Harold “ the living rock that guards the land” might well have 
set his determination against the curse of a dead g. Besides 
this, what beauty there is in the feeling of the speech is marred 
by the weakness of the expression, for which the poet has found 
no stronger method than the frequent repetition of the most im- 
portant word. 
Even the chivalry of Harold himself is not allowed to impress 
the reader as completely as it might. The breaking of the oath 
into which he is tricked by William of Normandy may be counted 
as a good rather than a bad action, like the one lie told by the 
Superior in Les Misérables ; but there is a piece of double dealing 
in the first scene of the fourth act which, if excusable on grounds 
of expediency, is not very consistent with Harold’s love of truth. 
He is addressing his army, and, turning aside to Gurth, says :— 
Last night King Edward came to me in dreams— 
The rosy face and long down-silvering beard— 
He told me I should conquer :— 
I am no woman to put faith in dreams. 

Then to his army he says :— 
Last night King Edward came to me in dreams, 
And told me we should conquer. 

Voices. 


Harold and Holy Cross! 


ALDWYTH. 
The day is won! 


The poet's intention in this passage may perhaps be to mark the 
deguiding influence upon Harold's character of one lie, in spite of 
its necessity; if this is so, the meaning should have been more 
clearly marked. Moreover, the needless introduction of this vision 
tends to spoil the effect of the scene in the fifth act where Harold 
is warned by visions of Edward, his brothers, and various Norman 
saints whose names are not given, of his approaching defeat and 
death, as Richard III. is warned before Bosworth by the ghosts of 
his victims. And, much after the fashion of Richard III., Harold 
starts up when the ghosts disappear and falls into an argument 
with himself. There is, however, this difference between the two 
scenes, that the one is dramatically just and effective, the other 
false and weak. It is a fitting prelude to Richard’s last unsuccess- 
ful attempt at keeping up his career of crime, that his past deeds 
should rise and confront him with triumphant warning. But 
Harold’s career had been the reverse of criminal, and out of the 
four apparitions which visit him, two, those of Wulfnoth and 
Edward, love him, and might, one would think, have found better 
employment than coming to dash his spirit just before the hour of 
combat. And there is a strange baldness in the warning of the 
Norman saints, who ery 

O hapless Harold! but for an hour! 

Thou swarest falsely bse our blesséd bones, 

We give our voice against thee out of heaven! 

Sanguelac! Sanguelac! The arrow! the arrow! 
The last line has reference to a in the scene of King 
Edward’s death-bed, when he calbaiy: wakes and catches the 


Forward! Forward! 


name of Senlac:— 
Epwarp (waking). 
Senlac ! Sanguelac, 
The Lake of Blood! 
STIGAND. 


This lightning before death 
Plays on the word,—and Normanizes too! 


Hush, father, hush ! 


Epwarp. 
‘Thou uncanonical fool, 

Wilt thou play with the thunder? North and South 

Thunder together, showers of blood are blown 

Before a never-ending blast, and hiss 

Against the blaze they cannot quench—a lake, 

A sea of blood—we are drown’d in blood—for God 

Has fill’d the quiver, and Death has drawn the bow— 

Sanguelac! Sanguelac! the arrow ! the arrow! (Dies. 
The conceit is perhaps not much imitself; and it is played upon 
to the point of weariness. The use, which we must regard as un- 
happy, of the Greek termination in the coined word Normanize, is 
found in another word made forthe occasion in the first scene of the 
first act, which discloses Aldwyth, Gamel, and several courtiers in 
the King’s palace at London, discoursing of a comet seen through 
an open window. ‘The various descriptions of this are remarkable. 
“ Look you,” says one, “ there's a star” 

That dances in it as mad with agony! 

Turrp CourTIER. 
Ay, like a spirit in Hell who skips and flies 
To right and left, and cannot ’scape the flame. 
Seconp 

Steam’d upward from the undescendable 

Abysm. 
It may reasonably be asked how, if the abysm was undescendable, 
the spirit ever got there; and it may also be questioned whether 
any one has ever seen a star dance in a comet. However, Morcar, 
presently entering, says :— 

It glares in heaven, it flares upon the Thames, 

The people are as thick as bees below, 

They hum like bees,—they cannot speak—for awe ; 

Look to the skies, then to the river, strike 

Their hearts, and hold their babies up to it. 

I think that they would Molochize them too, 

To have the heavens clear. 

This scene serves to exhibit the condition of things under which 
the action of the play begins; the sickliness of the King; the 
distrust with which Tostig is regarded by his brothers, who, after 
King Edward has appeared and disappeared, attempt to give him 
counsel as to his government of Northumbria, which he resents, 
After he has gone away in anger, the Queen says :— 

Spite of this grisly star ye three must gull 
Poor Tostig. 
And Leofwin replies, in lines which convey an image perhaps not 
very poetical :— 
Tostig, sister, gulls himself. 
He cannot smell a rose but pricks his nose 
Against the thorn, and rails against the rose. 
The end of the scene unfolds to some extent the scheming 
ambition of Aldwyth. It is followed by a love-scene between 
Harold and Edith, which is far the best scene in the drama, as it is 
the only one which is tender or pleasant in tone. So much has 
been said of the faults of Harold that it is a temptation to quote 
largely from this scene, which opens in the garden of the King’s 
house near London :— 
Epitn. 
Mad for thy mate, passionate nightingale ... 
I love thee for it—ay, but stay a moment ; 
He can but stay a moment: he is going. 
I fain would hear him coming! ... nearme.. 
Somewhere—To draw him nearer with a charm 
Like thine to thine. 
( Singing.) 
Love is come with a song and a smile, 
Welcome Love with a smile and a song: 
Love can stay but a little while. 
Why cannot he stay? They call him away: 
Ye do him wrong, ye do him wrong ; 
Love will stay for a whole life long. 
Enter Haron. 
HARop. 
The nightingales at Havering-in-the-bower 
Sang out their loves so loud, that Edward’s prayers 
Were deafen’d, and he pray’d them dumb, and thus 
I dumb thee too, my wingless nightingale! [ Kissing her. 
Epirn. 
Thou art my music! Would their wings were mine 
‘To follow thee to Flanders! Must thou go? 
Edith goes on to tell Harold how she has been frighted by a 
dream that she stood before the altar with him, when a dead man 
rose and tore them asunder, and on every side the dead came 
threateningly round him, and he backed against a pillar, striking 
at them with his battle-axe. Harold laughs lovingly at her 
fears :— 


near, 


Come, thou shalt dream no more such dreams ; I swear it, 
By mine own eyes—and these two sapphi hese 
Twin rubies, that are amulets against all 
The kisses of all kind of womankind 
In Flanders, till the sea shall roll me back 
To tumble at thy feet. 

Epirs. 

That would but shame me, 

Rather than make me vain. The sea may roll 
Sand, shingle, shore-weed, not the living rock 
Which the land. 


They part, and Aldwyth, who has overheard their talk, comes 
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forward and begins to lay her plots with Morcar, who presently 
enters to her. 

The next act in Normandy, where Harold is wrecked on 
his way to Flanders, and entrapped into an oath to help Count 
William to the Crown of England. The interest of it lies in the 
struggle in Harold’s mind whether he shall give his word to this 


effect or not. Perhaps the best passage of the act is in the 
ialogue where Wulfnoth, Harold’s brother, a hostage to Count 
William, persuades him to feign compliance with the Count’s 
wishes :— 
The man that hath to foil a murderous aim 
May, surely, play with words, 
Harovp. 
Words are the man. 
Not ev’n for thy sake, brother, would | lie. 
WuLFNOTH. 
Then for thine Edith ? 
Hanrop. 
There thou prickst me déep. 
Wutrnorn. 
And for our Mother England ? 
Harorp. 
Deeper still. 


And deeper still the deep-down oubliette, 

Down thirty feet below the smiling day— 

In blackness—dogs’ food thrown upon thy head. 
And over thee the suns arise and set, 

And the lark sings, the sweet stars come and ¢», 
And men are at their markets, in their fields, © 
And woo their loves and have forgotten thee ; 
And thou art upright in thy living grave, 
Where there is barely room to shift thy side, 
And all thine England hath forgotten thee ; 
And he our lazy-pious Norman King, 

With all his Normans reund him once again, 
Counts his old beads, and hath forgotten thee. 

In the third act Harold has returned to England, and, on the 
death of King Edward, is crowned King by the Council. But he 
has practically lost Edith, whose fear of the curse is greater than 
her love; and one’s feeling is entirely with Harold when, sum- 
moned suddenly to meet Tostig’s hostile force at York, he 
says:— 

Hanrorp. 
To York then. Edith, 
Hadst thou been braver, I had better braved 
All—but I love thee and thou me—and that 
Remains beyond all chances and all churches, 
And that thou knowest. 
Epiru. 
Ay, but take back thy ring. 
It burns my hand—a curse to thee and me. 
I dare not wear it. 
[Proffers Haroun the ring, which he takes. 
Harovp. 
But I dare. God with thee! 


Then follows Edith’s speech, already quoted ; and in the fourth act 
Harold marries Ald , the battle of Stamford Bridge is won, 
and the news of William’s invasion arrives. Neither in the inter- 
view between Harold, Edith, and Aldwyth just before Senlac, nor 
in the meeting between the two women on the field of the dead 
after the battle, when Edith has lost her reason, is there any true 
force of tragedy to atone for the weakness on which we have com- 
mented. And there is a most needless touch of repulsion in 
William’s speech over the body of Harold, which Edith embraces 
in her death fall :— 

Bury him and his paramour together. 

He that was false in oath to me, it seems, 

Was false to his own wife. 
What is most clearly left in one’s mind after reading Harold is a 
wish that Mr. Tennyson's next production may be cast in one of 
the forms to which his admirers are best accustomed, and not in a 
— shape—a method for which his powers are evidently 


MODERN MAGIC.* 


T is a trite saying that “ people like to be deceived,” especiall 
I when they know that the eception is harmless, and ne * 
tended for their amusement ; and it is due to this circumstance, 
perhaps, that the amateur conjuror is everywhere so welcome a 
guest. The sweet-voiced tenor may wait hopelessly throughout 
the evening to be asked for his exquisite rendering of “ Meet me 
when the owl is screeching”; the accomplished instrumentalist 
may suffer agonies while his neglected violoncello is exposed to 
the pitiless damp of the hall door; the adorable waltzer may find 
himself “let in” for the dullest of square dances; but when 
did that clever My, Smith fail to be asked to “show one of his 
card tricks,” or when did he fill his coat-tails with fruitless bon- 
bons, or load himself with eggs in vain? In fact, magic in its 
unpretending drawing-room form at the present day is as popular 
as it was of old, when the professors of the art sold philtres and 


* Modern Magic: a Practical Treatise on the Art of Conjuring. B 
Professor Hoffmann. London: Routledge & Sons. dies th 


exhibited magic mirrors amidst all the awful paraphernalia of 
skulls and cross-bones, stuffed crocodiles, and preterna‘ 
sagacious cats. Even in ancient times, two distinct branches of 
magic existed—the intentional impositions of divination and 
necromancy, and the amusing exhibitions of jugglery and sleight 
of hand, just as we have now Spiritualism and le in; and 
both were then, as now, extensively patronized. It is the very 
fact that so many people are led ‘away by the less harmless de- 
ception that makes an exposition of the principles which govern 
both doubly welcome. 

Modern magic, conjuring, legerdemain, prestidigitation, or 
sleight of hand, as it is variously called, is, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, identical in its principles with the mysterious arts prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, and other nations of 
antiquity. Jamnés and Mambrés, the legendary magicians of 
Pharaoh's court, Hermes Trismegistus. Zoroaster, Agrippa, Merlin, 
Paracelsus, and other famous practitioners of the occult arts, 
gained their reputation by the exhibition of feats which were be- 
lieved to be supernatural tween the spectators could not account 
for them by any known natural law. Judging from the ac- 
counts which history has handed down to us of the marvels 
performed by some of these thaumaturgists, they were not 
only popular, but undoubtedly possessed of considerable skill in 
manipulation. The Romans were in the habit of giving exhi- 
bitions of the kind, especially of the favourite trick with the 


_ cups and balls (anglicé “ dingers ”), the performers of which were 


‘ called acetabularit, from acetabulum, a goblet. 


The balls used, 


_ however, instead of being the convenient light cork ones employed 


by modern conjurors, were simply round pebbles, which must have 
added considerably to the difficulty of performing the trick. This 
art survived all the barbarism and ignorance of the middle ages ; 
and the earliest and most celebrated professors of the modern 
school were Italians, such as Jonas, Androletti, and Antonio 
Carlotti, who appeared in Paris about the middle of the last 
century. Later on came Adrien, Bosco, Compte, Conus, and others. 
In England the art has always found professors and patrons. 
Chaucer, in describing a motley assemblage, says :— 

There I saw playenge jogelours, 

Magiciens, tregeteours, 

Phetonysses, charmeresses, 

Old witches, sorceresses ; 
and in another place :-- 

There I saw Coll Tregetour 

Upon a table of sycamour 

Play an uncouthe thynge to tell; 

1 saw hym cary a wyndemell 

Under a walnot shale.— House of Fame, Book III. 
But there is no reason for supposing that the ancient magicians were 
more proficient in the art than their modern successors. As Robert 
Houdin, the greatest of modern conjurors, has pithily observed, 
“Tf antiquity was the cradle of magic, it is the art was 
then in its infancy.” Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth 
the profession had fallen very low, and the performers were classed 
“ with ruffians, yr poe. thieves, vagabonds, Jews, Turks, 
heretics, Pagans, and sorcerers.” Nowadays the public is more 
liberal in its judgment, and a professor of sleight of hand is always 
certain of meeting with a favourable reception; while, for the 
want of some such work as that which we are about to notice, the 
unprincipled charlatans who trade on the superstitions of the many 
are never without customers for their noxious “ spiritual ” wares. 
In 1840 a German physicist named Dobler devised an entertain- 
ment which gave an entirely new development to the science. The 
names of the early prestidigitators have been from time to time 
assumed by conjurors in the present day ; but the most eminent of 
the modern school are, first and foremost, Rubert Houdin, who un- 
fortunately died some years ago, Wiljalba Frikell (the elder), 
Hermann (the elder), and Buatier de Kolta. 

The secrets of legerdemain have hitherto been most jealously 
guarded by the professors of the art ; and, until the publication of 
the present work, no English treatise on the subject existed. The 
would-be amateur, unless he could obtain professional assistance, 
was obliged to content himself with the short chapters in Boys’ An- 
nuals and the like ; which, although they taught him how to perform 
a few common tricks, gave him no insight into the real principles 
of the art. In France two most excellent works have appeared on 
the subject—Sorcellerte anctenne et moderne expliquée, by J. N. 
Ponsin (Paris, 1858), and Les Secrets de la prestidigitation et de la 
Magie, by Robert Houdin (Paris, 1868); but these books are ex- 
tremely difficult to procure. “ Professor Hoffmann ” has supplied 
this deficiency, and produced a manual which, if only intelligently 


| studied, will enable the young aspirant to become a master 


of the science, and will even enable him to rival some of the 
more pretentious public exhibitors. Modern Mayie is an ex- 
haustive treatise on conjuring in all its branches. It begins 
with some practical observations on the general principles of the art; 
these are followed by a dissertation on the use of that ad- 
junct to the conjuror’s properties, the wand ; by instructions for the 
arrangement of a table for set performances; and last, not least, by 
a description of certain ingenious contrivances by means of which 
the amateur may dispense with all apparatus in his séances. 
The reader is next introduced to that most popular feature 
of magic, the performance of card tricks; instruction is given 
in all the best methods of “making the pass,” “ forcing,” 
“ palming,” or “changing the cards,’ as well as for the more 
showy but less useful feats of “ springing” the cards from hand 
to hand, “ruffling” them, and the like. Having mastered all 
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these preliminaries, the tiro may proceed to the chapters in 
which the various card tricks are described in detail; and, after 
a little study of them, may, if gifted with a fair amount 
of natural manual dexterity, set up as a conjuror, and may 
consider himself more than a match for the sharpest of the 
card-sharping fraternity. The tricks with coins, dice, hand- 
kerchiefs, and other common objects, to which the next few 
chapters are devoted, furnish a scarcely less entertaining répertoire 
for the amateur; and the directions for performing the series of 
tricks with cups and balls, the jeu des goblets of French itinerant con- 
jurors, are a marvel of clearness and conciseness. The later 
chapters refer more especially to conjuring apparatus and tricks 
suitable for a set performance on a stage; but they will well 
repay perusal. The author is largely indebted, as must indecd 
necessarily be the case, to the work of Robert Houdin; and he 
appears to have caught in a very a a the admirable 

rness of the great French master. e book, in short, is not 
a mere handbook of conjuring tricks; it is a very practical 
treatise on what its author justly regards as deserving to be ele- 
vated to the rank of a science. 

Modern magic calls to its aid all the appliances of modern 
science—electricity, magnetism, optics, and mechanics; but the 
most successful adepts in the art look down upon, if they do 
not actually ignore, all such succedaneous aids, and rely upon 
address and sleight of hand alone. Confederacy, we need 
hardly say, is seldom resorted to, save by the merest tiros. 
Sleight of hand, or prestidigitation, as the French call it, is 
generally understood to mean that “ quickness of the hand which 
deceives the eye” ; and the present treatise will astonish not a 
few by inculcating the truth that it is not so much the quickness 
with which a feat is performed, as the adroitness with which the 
means and time of performing it are concealed, that constitute 
the secret of the art. “ A prestidigitator,” says Robert Houdin, 
“ is not a juggler; he is an actor playing the part of a magician; 
an artist, whose fingers ought to be more clever than nimble. I 
would even add that, in practising legerdemain, the calmer the 
movements are the more easy it is to produce an illusion on the 
spectators.” The same eminent authority also heads his own work on 
magic with the axiom, “ Pour réussir en prestidigitation il faut trois 
choses—de l’adresse, puis ensuite de l'adresse, puis encore de l’adresse.” 
“ Professor Hoffmann” follows Robert Houdin in insisting upon 
this principle. ‘“ The effects of magic,” he says, “ are produced b 
successive adroit substitutions, and the whole magic of the tri 
consists in the concealment of the particular moment at which 
such substitution is effected.” The right opportunity for ex- 
ecuting any such movement without being perceived by the spec- 


tators is called a temps. The art of conjuring is not only an agree- | 


able social accomplishment, but is really a most useful intellectual 
exercise ; for it calls for more address, observation, and ingenuity 
than almost anything else. .To become a conjuror, it is not neces- 
sary to acquire a superhuman agility of the fingers or to possess a 
cumbrous and expensive setof apparatus ; but it is very necessary 
to be adroit, quick-witted, and good-tempered. It is not every 
one who can exhibit his various means and appliances with a 
guileless air, or can tap a double-lidded box with his wand and 
say with naiveté, “ You see, ladies and gentlemen, my pockets are 
without preparation, and there is no false bottom !” But “ Professor 
Hoffmann ” teaches all this and more, and has not omitted the 
smallest detail of requisite information. 

Although not dealing with the tricks of Spiritualists, this volume 
describes all the principles by which the various so-called mani- 
festations are produced. The Spiritualist medium, like the 
prestidigitator, relies not so much upon deceiving the eyes of the 
spectator by an adroit movement, presentation, or substitution, as 
by concealing the precise time at which such action is performed. 
Tn fact, to be a successful medium it is necessary to have thoroughly 
mastered the theory and practice of temps; and to be able not 
so much to produce an extraordinary manifestation as to make the 
audience believe that it has taken place. We will take, for example, 
the well-known phenomenon of “ levitation "—#t.e. the exhibi- 
tion of a substantial gentleman floating about a room, writing his 
name upon an inaccessible ceiling, and otherwise apparently defy- 
ing the ordi laws of gravity. Now we may assume that the 
feat is physically impossible, and yet believers in Spiritualism will 
bring forward hundreds of credible witnesses, who will attest in sober 
earnest, and with a firm conviction of their own truthfulness, that 

have seen it performed. There are, in fact, a dozen methods, 
not by which this marvel may be accomplished, but by which 
evidence of its accomplishment may be obtained from impartial 
witnesses. Most of our readers have no doubt seen Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cooke’s clever representation of the phenomenon, 
and we do not intend to spoil the pleasure of those who have not 
as yet done so by explaining it; but we will give, as an illustration 
of our meaning, one out of many methods employed in private 
circles. A company is assembled to witness, not a conjuring per- 
formance, but manifestations of Spiritualism, odic or psychic force, 
or any other name that may suit the temperament or taste of the 
audience. They are first mystified by the very nature of the 
subject which has brought them together, then hands are joined 
a other conditions imposed which are most unfavourable to 
investigation, and the medium probably begins with some of the 
minor tricks, such as table-rapping, &c., to prepare still further the 
minds of those present. In the course of the evening attention is 
called to the ceiling, which is at once seen to be inaccessible from 
any article of furniture in the room, and free from all marking or 


writing ; this is not ostentatiously done, and nothing immediately | 


| follows it, but the impression remains on the minds of the 

audience all the same. Presently during the lesser manifestations 
, the medium declares that he feels as though he were lifted from 
his chair, and the conventional business of shivering, seeing lights, 
&c., is gone through. He next goes off into a“ trance,” and the 
lights are then put out, everybody becoming more or less excited 
and expectant. Care is taken, in excluding the light, that a faint 
glimmer should be shown through one set of window curtains, not 
sufficient to reveal any object plainly, but just enough to show a 
dim outline. An awtiul pause ensues; the medium’s voice is faint] 
heard declaring that he is being floated above the audience's head, 
and from this direction his voice actually proceeds. Ie then, still 
faintly and languidly, asks some of the audience to notice that his 
feet are near their heads, and they are allowed delicately to touch 
his boots. His feet are then seen dimly and slowly to pass across 
the chink in the curtain or shutter, and presently a form, dim and 
obscure, also passes across. He then says he will write his name 
on the ceiling, and shortly afterwards is heard to come down in 
his chair with a “bump.” When the lights are turned on, he 
is found in a state of apparent unconsciousness, and asks naively 
what has happened. The first of these phenomena are produced 
in a very simple manner, A sofa, carefully placed near the win- 
dow, upon which the medium can stand and hand about his boots, 
which he has taken off for the purpose, will account for the voice 
in the air and the aerial feet, while a sofa pillow, dexterously 
used, will answer all the purposes of a body floating past the cur- 
tain; but these by themselves would not deceive even a child for 
| more than a few moments. It is the mysterious writing = the 

ceiling which appears so inexplicable to the audience that all their 
| attention is absorbed in endeavouring to account for it, and, feeling 
, forced to attribute it to supernatural agency, they willingly accept 
| the rest without further question. The seeming impossibility is, 
| however, performed without difficulty by the aid of a pole made 
, telescope-fashion, and capable of being either extended to a great 
| length or shut up and stowed away ina small compass. At the 
end of this is an inked pad and papyrograph stencil or other 
contrivance for impressing the name on the ceiling. 

We have only selected this out of many methods of performing 
this and similar tricks to show that, provided the “ medium” is 
sufficiently adroit in concealing the moment at which a movement 
, is performed, he can produce the impression on the minds of the 
| Spectators of its having taken place at a moment when his own 
, agency was obviously not concerned in it. It is a fact well known 
| to all conjurors that no one unacquainted with the art can, on first 
| seeing even an ordinary trick, give a correct description of it. The 

not only omit to mention some moyement of the performer which 
would give a clue to the method employed, but, if questioned _on 
the subject, will declare that no such movement took place. The 
testimony of the most honest witness to Spiritualistic performances 
is for the same reason worthless. That of scientific men is 
doubly suspicious, because, while employing strictly scientific tests, 
they are often foiled by the merest trick or equivoque of jugglery. 
Only those who have studied the subject know how difficult it is 
to avoid examining the wrorg thing in conjuring, if it is skilfully 
and not obtrusively presented. The writer of this article and a 
friend, one of the most distinguished amateurs in London, once 
found themselves carefully examining a box of cofiee beans, and 
neglecting for the moment a mechanical coffee pot that was to 
perform the trick, and the counterpart of which they had at home. 
The very fect that the attention is concentrated upon A enables 
the medium to deal more easily with B, and we venture positively 
to assert that no evidence hitherto adduced of any Spiritual pheno- 
menon is worth anything. A thorough expert in conjuring could 
alone be trusted to investigate such subjects, and even he might 
be easily deceived by a method with which he was unacquainted. 
“ Professor Hoffmann’s ” book, by teaching the public how and what 
to observe, will have dealt a heavier blow to the pernicious fraud 
of Spiritualism than anything else that has as yet appeared. 


STUBBS’S RALPH DE DICETO.* 


ROFESSOR STUBBS here adds another contribution to his 
great collection of materials for the history of the Angevin 
reigns. We have had Benedict—so called, Roger of Howden, 
and Walter of Coventry, besides the Memorials of Richard the 
First. Now we have Ralph de Diceto—it is prudent to keep him 
in his Latin shape when it is so doubtful what shape he ought to 
take in English. And with Ralph before us, we feel more keenly 
than ever the unnatural nature of the arrangement which has taken 
so large a portion of the materials for his own period out of the 
hand of the master. We look to a Preface of Mr. Stubbs for a 
great portrait of some one or other, if not of a King—for the 
Kings are soon used up—at least of a great Minister or a gredt 
Bishop, of some one who in some way stands out as influencing 
the history of his age. We have had Hugh of Puiset and 
William of Longchamp, Archbishop Baldwin and Archbishop 
Hubert. To complete our gallery we look for Roger of York, for 
Gilbert of London, and fur Thomas of Canterbury. Surely in 
common fairness no hand but that which drew Henry should have 
been allowed to touch Thomas. But an unnatural divorce has 
taken one whole side of the Angevin materials out of the grasp of the 


* The Historical Works of Master Ralph de Diceto, Dean of London. 
Edited from the Original Manuscripts by William Stubbs, M.A., M.R.L.aA 
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one man who could worthily deal with them. While Henry stands 
out in full life before us, Thomas has to seek for his portrait where 
he may. The unity of the work is broken. Instead of the whole 
materials for those memorable reigns dealt with systematically and 
harmoniously as one man only can deal with them, not the least 
important part of them is left out in the cold, to be dealt with after 
some other fashion. But we must be thankful for what we have 
got. This time Mr. Stubbs has not the chance of painting a king 
or a great prelate; he has only to paint a Dean of London. Ralph 
de Diceto is valuable as an historian of his own time, and he is 
memorable in the local history of his own church; but he does 
not stand out in the general history of England in the same way 
as the otber persons of Mr. Stubbs’s unluckily imperfect drama. 
It is therefore no fault of Mr. Stubbs, but by the sheer necessity of 
the case, that his present preface has not so deep an interest as 
many of his earlier ones. Even he cannot make so much out 
of Dean Ralph as he could out of King Henry ; but we feel sure 
that he has made more out of Dean Ralph than any one else could 
have made. Ralph is at least no longer merely the compiler and 
author of so many pages of the Decem Scripiores, whose name is 
once casually mentioned in the great struggle between King and 
Primate. In Mr. Stubbs’s hands he has become a living man; he 
stands out as one who, if he was not eminent in other walks, was 
at least eminent in his own; if we cannot call dim a great man, 
we may fairly call him a great Dean. Among the scholars and 
writers of his time Ralph ranks high, though hardly in the first 
rank ; in the history of the church of St. Paul he holds a place 
altogether his own. He was the legislator of his church, and his 
incumbency supplies a note of time in its history. The time of 
Dean Ral i set the standard for the church of London, as the 
time of Edward set the standard for the kingdom of England. 
Starting from this point, Mr. Stubbs has of course much to tell us 
about the church of St. Paul, its constitution, and its peculiar posi- 
tion. He truly says that we are so used to look at ancient London 
from other points of view that we are apt to forget that it wasa great 
ecclesiastical centre. The numerous and richly endowed clergy of 
the mother church of the great city, with their “ High Dean” at 
their head, were an important element even in the great city itself. 
And Mr. Stubbs adds one of those touches which, as soon as we 
see, we wonder that we had not drawn them for ourselves. St. 
Paul’s held a place even higher than would otherwise have be- 
longed to it, because the metropolitan church was in the hands of 
regulars. Its Dean, Mr. Stubbs says, with a loyal reservation for 
the metropolis of his own born allegiance, was “the foremost 
secular priest in the southern province.” 

When we read Mr. Stubbs’s Preface to the first volume, we feel 
amazed at the amount of information which he has been able to 
tind about the writer whose works he is editing. First of all, who 
was he, and what is the meaning of his description De Diceto? 
Some have assumed that it is Diss, as the place in England which 
is most like, or rather least unlike, the Latin name. But it does 
not appear that Diss was ever Latinized into Dicetum, nor is there 
anything to connect Ralph with Diss beyond the conjectural 
interpretation of the name. Mr. Stubbs suggests that Dicetum is 
more likely to be a Latin form of a French Dissai, a name borne 
by three places in Maine, with which falls in the fact—which by 
itself would prove nothing, but which is of some value in connexion 
with other facts—that Ralph seems specially to enlarge on the 
history of Anjou, so closely connected in every way with that of 
Maine. But on this _ it is impossible to get beyond conjecture 
more or less probable. There is no direct evidence, and there 
is no very strong indirect evidence, as to the birth or parentage 
of our author; but the fact that we have to leave such a point un- 
certain is itself of some historical importance. That a man should 
show no unmistakable sign whether he was English by birth and 
descent, or foreign by birth and descent, or English by birth but 
foreign by descent—any one of which three suppositions is in itself 
as likely as another—shows the way in which, in the twelfth 
century, men were able to adapt themselves to various countries 
and nations, and how little marked the distinction was between 
the native Englishman and the foreign settler or his descendants. 
There is nothing in Ralph's writings which is at all inconsistent 
with English birth and descent. On the other hand, there is not, 
as there would have been a hundred years earlier, anything which 
distinctly proves such birth and descent. He is a loyal subject of 
the Angevin King, and he copies his pedi up to Woden and 
Noah through his English forefathers. But even this dves not 
distinctly prove English descent. It is rather against Norman 
descent, but it is consistent with descent from France, Maine, or 
Anjou. Henry, who was Norman only in the sense in which he 
was English, had no interest in giving himself out as the represen- 
tative af the Conqueror. Sprung on the spindle side alike from 
Hrolf and from red, it was the descent from -Elfred which he 
and those who knew his wishes took most care to put forward. 
The King who was born at Le Mans but brought up at Bristol 
was really more an Englishman than his son who was born at 
Oxford, but who spent his life beyond sea. 

But, while Mr. Stubbs cannot tell us anything quite certain 
about the birth or descent of his author, he has brought together 
a great number of curious facts which seem to connect him in some 
way with one of those episcopal families which then, as in later 
times, got an establishment in a chapter or diocese which lasted 
several generations. Several things look as if Ralph was in some 
way connected with Richard of Belmeis, who became Bishop of 
London in 1108. Bishop Richard was himself Norman, but 
it does not follow that the kinsmen whom he promoted, one of 


whom was his own son, were purely Norman themselves. Indeed, if 
Mr. Stubbs is right in his list of members of the Chapter of St. Paul’s 
whom he connects more or less remotely with Bishop Richard, 
one of them, Ailwardus Ruffus, bears a distinctively English name. 
The Bishop promotes, as we have seen, his own son, also his sister’s 
son, and his brother's son; this, in those days, leaves us aito- 
gether in the dark as to the nationality of the unrecorded parent 
in either case. The Bishop, himself Norman, may easily have had 
kinsfolk who were rather to be called English, Angevin, or any- 
thing else. Ralph was made Archdeacon of Middlesex by a second 
Bishop Richard of Belmeis, the nephew of the first. He was the 
free choice of the Chapter, and that he was so marks the hold 
which the family had got on the capitular body. It is very much 
the same story as that of the two Bishops William Bitton at Wells ; 
only in that case the second William was made a saint, which does 
not seem to have been the case with the second bishop, Richard of 
London. Ralph was appointed Archdeacon in 1152, and with 
that office he held, as usual, several other preferments; but he did 
not rise to the head of the Chapter till 1180, when he was freely 
elected Dean of St. Paul's, or, as the style then more commonly 
ran, Dean of London, in order, Mr. Stubbs suggests, to avoid any 

ossible claims to equality on the part of the Dean of St. Martin’s- 
e-Grand. He was a favourite with Dishop Gilbert Foliot, and 
as such he plays a certain secondary part in the great contro- 
versy of the time. Meanwhile he had been “ outstripped in 
the race for preferment” by some of his juniors. Mr. Stubbs 
remarks, in his dry way, that, by the time Ralph became Dean, 
“Thomas Becket, his junior probably in the capitular body, had 
long ago reached the honours, not only of the primacy, but of 
martyrdom and canonization.” Others of his contemporaries, 
without reaching martyrdom or canonization, had risen to various 
bishoprics, one among them, John of Canterbury, to the primatial 
throne of all the Gauls. Ralph never rose beyond his deanery ; 
that he held till his death, probably in 1202. As Dean he was the 
historian of his time and the legislator of his church. On the 
throne of Canterbury or Lyons he would doubtless have had a 
larger share in making history; he would hardly have done so 
much in the way of writing it. 

In the Preface to the second volume Mr. Stubbs goes minutely 
through the literary examination of the works of his author ; he had 
already in the first volume set aside as spurious, or at least as made 
up in after times from the fragments of his writings, the Lives of 
the Archbishops and some other pieces which have hitherto gone 
under Dean Ralph’s name. His genuine writings, besides some 
“Opuscula” of no great moment, are the Abbreviationes Chronicorum 
and the Ymayines Historiarum. The former is a compilation, 
with some original matter worked in; the Ymagines are one of our 
main authorities for Ralph’s own time, the reigns of Henry the 
Second and Richard the First. Mr. Stubbs’s general judgment oa 
his author stands thus :— 

To sum up, however, this somewhat desultory review. It seems clear 
that Ralph de Diceto wrote with a strong feeling of attachment to Henry 
II. and the Angevin family; with considerable political insight, and ac- 
quaintance with both the details and the moving causes of public affairs ; 
in a temperate and business-like style, but with irregularities in chronology, 
arrangement, and proportion of detail which mark a man who takes up his 
pen when he is growing old ; now and then he gossips, now and then‘he 
attempts to be eloquent, but he is at his best in telling a straightforward 
tale. Such are the general characteristics of the Imagines. Their historical 
value is inestimable; well illustrated as the reigns of Henry II. and 
Richard are, without Ralph de Diceto one side of their character would be 
imperfectly known, and some of the crises of their polities would be almost 
inexplicable. It is no wonder that from the moment of their composition 
the lmagines became a work of authority. 


LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING.* 


big two volumes of Mrs. Browning’s letters now given to the 
world by the care and friendship of her correspondent, Mr. 
Horne, are interesting, of course, in virtue of their authorship ; 
they relate, however, in great measure to matters of current litera- 
ture and criticism not very familiar to the generation which has 
grown up since their date, and those who are unable to read these 
discussions and allusions by the light of their own memories of the 
time will probably feel a certain disappointment after having read 
them. The drawback was unavoidable, being inherent in the 
nature of the correspondence ; for even where the letters are most 
discursive, they are in substance letters of business. They contain, 
in fact, the record of a literary partnership now for the first time 
fully disclosed, and in some respects probably unique. Mrs. 
Browning, then Miss Barrett, became acquainted with Mr. Horne 
through one of her earlier poems, which was submitted to him for 
his opinion. The acquaintance thus formed gave rise to a literary 
correspondence, which appears to have soon become constant and 
intimate; and this friendship by letter continued for several 
years, the writers having never seen one another, and havi 
ne of seeing ove another at any assignable tinwand 
, Mr. Horne introduces these letters with the usual complaint that 
letter-writing is a lost art; a complaint which seems to us certainly 
remature, and probably disputable. The examples of recent artists 
in this kind given by Mr. Horne himself bring down the sup 
last days of the art well into our own time ; and whegher the art is 


* Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed to Richard Hengist 
Horne, §c. Edited by S. R. Townshend Mayer. 2 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1877. “- 
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in truth extinct at this moment isa question on which it is obvious 
that we can pronounce nothing; it must be decided by the next 
generation when the letters of this day are published. It is 
alleged, indeed, that the conditions of modern life make letter- 
writing in the old fashion impossible. They certainly diminish the 
number of deliberate and formal letters, but we do not believe that 
they prevent those few from writing good letters who have a real 
turn for it. That a vigorous production of letters of considerable 
merit, even by a man otherwise hardworked, is still quite possible 
is abundantly shown by the two volumes of Kingsley’s correspond- 
ence (for the narrative is a mere connecting thread, hardly greater 
in proportion than in the book now before us), which have lately 
appeared. Kingsley’s letters cannot, it is true, take rank as classical, 
or be followed as models ; his style was not of the epistolary kind ; 
nevertheless the letters are there, and are full of lite and interest ; 
and the peculiarities of the writer's temper and manner do not affect 
the general value of the instance. 

About the first literary event spoken of in this correspondence 


is the collapse of the Monthly Chronicle in 1841. Mr. Horne adds | 
aph of explanation, which deserves quoting both on the | 


merits of the story in itself and as a solemn warning of the dangers 
of divided editorship :— 


The brief literary career of the Monthly Chronicle is unique, curious, and 
amusing in a certain way. It was started under the joint auspices of three 
re celebrities of the time, Sir David Brewster, Sir E. L. Bulwer, and 

. Lardner. Being all three proprietors and editors, and each too great to 
communicate his intentions to either of the others (or even give a definite 
reply to the contributor, as I found), a beautiful confusion was the constant 
and necessary result. The magazine, however, was successfully advancing 
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Chaucer as we should think of “ ear ny © Shakspeare ; on 
whom, by the way, the greatest wits of the Restoration, not te 
speak of Cibber, had no scruple in performing that operation, and 
fancied they were doing him service by it. Mr. Horne, we observe, 
prints a few stanzas of the real Chaucer in black-letter, and appa- 
rently from an unrevised text; whether of set purpose to make 
Chaucer look repulsive, we do not presume to say. 

The latter half of the first volume is occupied by a long and full 
correspondence on “A New Spirit of the Age,’ a book of criti- 
cisms which produced a considerable effect when it came out. 
The work was anonymous, but was understood to be Mr. Horne’s, 
and on him fell the whole responsibility. Miss Barrett, as it now 
appears, contributed so largely as to be in _ of fact a joint 
author with Mr. Horne. Several of Miss Barrett's opinions are 
here reproduced ; this on Landor is a fine study :— 

Mr. Landor is classical in the highest sense. His conceptions stand out 
clearly cut and fine, in a magnitude and nobility as far as possible removed 
from the small and sickly vagueness common to this century of letters. 
he scems obscure at times it is from no infirmity or inadequacy of thought 
or word, but from extreme concentration and involution in brevity; for a 
short string can be tied in a knot as well as a long one. He can be tender, 
as the strong can best be ; and his pathos, when it comes, is profound. His 
descriptions are full and startling ; his thoughts self-produced and beld ; 
and he has the art of taking a common-place under a new aspect, and of 
leaving the Roman brick, marble. In marble, indeed, he seems to work ; 
for there is an angularity in the workmanship, whether of prose or verse, 
which the very exquisiteness ot the polish renders more conspicuous. You 
may complain, too, of hearing the chisel; but after all you applaud the 
work—it is a work well done. The elaboration produces no sense of heavi- 
ness ; the severity of the outline does not militate against beauty ; if it is 
cold, it is also noble ; if not impulsive, it is suggestive. 


by reason of the prestige of the three names, when the following disastrously 
natural event occurred. One wonderful accident of “ Murphy’s Almanac ” 
had just burst through the wintry fogs of London, the astrologer having 
truly predicted the very coldest of all the days of that winter; and the sale 
of Almanac was of a kind that compelled the publishers (Messrs. W hit- 
taker) to have police to keep off purchasers from crushing in the door and 
windows. The next number of the Monthly Chronicle, therefore, came out 
with a very long article by Sir David Brewster, “On Murphy’s Almanac,” 
and another article by Dr. Lardner (no exchange of ideas having been 
deigned), consisting of fourteen pages, “On the Weather,” being founded 
upon the same “ Vox Stellarum.” They occupied a third part of the whole | 
magazine! After this, the publishers engaged Mr. Robert Bell, who did all 
that a gallant and indefatigable editor of six feet four could do, but the poor 
magazine never recovered from that double dose of cold weather. 


Close upon this we come to the abolition of the privileges of the | 
patent theatres, from which Mr. Horne, in common with many > 
other men of taste and letters, hoped great things at the time. 
Free trade in the legitimate drama was to raise up a new race of | 
dramatic poets and tragedians to rival the Elizabethans. Miss _ 
Barrett's letters express a scepticism which is now proved by the | 
experience of thirty years to have been only too discerning. “I | 
don’t believe,” she-wrote, “in mute inglorious Miltons, and far less | 
in mute inglorious Shakspeares. Van Amburgh’s new elephant 
will take turn with Gregory the Seventh [Mr. Horne’s tragedy of 
that name], you will see”; or, as she put it in another letter, | 
“there will come Mr. Bunn, and turn out you and Shakspeare | 
with a great roar of lions.” The prophecy was right in substance, | 
but the prophet could not foresee the degradations of modern | 
burlesque. We may now be only too thankful for a good old- 
fashioned circus, and welcome it as in its own way legitimate, and 
in a manner savouring of the heroic age. In 1843 Mr. Tennyson 
comes on the scene in an unexpected fashion; “some friendly 
American ” had sent to Miss Barrett, whose address he happened 
to know, a paper to be forwarded to Mr. Tennyson, whose address | 
he did not know; thereupon Miss Barrett says:— 

The people in Yankeeland, I observe, think that we in England all live 
in a house together— particularly we who write books. The idea of the . 
absence of forests and savannahs annihilates with them the idea of distance. | 


Yet we in England cannot too well afford to laugh; the belief is 


still not uncommon that the English inhabitants of India—par- | 
ticularly those in the Civil Service—“ all live in a house together”; 


so that X., whois going to Madras, may be charged with aifection- 
ate messages to Y. at Peshawur. Yet more common is a similar 


opinion with regard to our public schools; it is really difficult to 

msuade some fond mothers aud kinsfolk that the whole of Eton 
is not “in a house together.” At another time a New York book- | 
seller, deceived by a metaphor in some review of Leigh Hunt's, | 
asked Miss Barrett for news of her cousin Mr. Tennyson. 

A separate division is given to a scheme for producing “Chaucer | 
modernized,” by the joint labour of several distinguished authors, | 
om besides our correspondents, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
and Lord Houghton. Mr. Horne regrets, which is more than we 
can pretend to do, that the scheme was never carried through. | 

or was asked to join in the work, and courteously, but 

firmly, declined. His tirst answer, that “as many people read _ 
Chaucer as were fit to read him,” does seem to us to go to the root 
of the matter. If English men or women who are educated 
enough to enjoy poetry do not choose to take the very moderate | 
trouble which is needful for the enjoyment of Chaucer's English, | 
we are disposed to think, not that no trouble should be taken for | 
them, but that the trouble of putting Chaucer into modern English | 
is misdirected. The true remedy lies not in “ modernizing,’ but | 
in persuading English men and women that some knowledge ot | 
one’s own language in the past as well as in the 
riul part of education, and in providing helps to the acquirement 
of such kno@ledge. In these duys, at any —_ of mos and 
improved editions, Clarendon Press selections, and the like, there is 
really no excuse left for finding Chaucer too troublesome to read 
in the original, The next generation will think of “ modernizing ” 


' in his soul.” 


| easier and more open to all-comers. 


present is a mate- | 


Sundry detached felicities occur in passages of the letters not 
intended as direct contributions, as where Miss Barrett says, speak- 
ing of Macaulay's ballads, that he “has a noble, clear, metallic note 
Still better is “the learned sweetness of his num- 
bers” in the critique on Mr. Tennyson. Mrs. Browning's criticism, 
fine and accomplished as it was in general, was of course not ex- 
empt from error, though she seldom erred without good company. 
The grave and masculine tones of Sir Henry Taylor’s dramatic 
poetry, which has survived, and is like to survive, many things 


_ once rated higher, seemed to her scarcely poetical at all; and she 
| repeats the frequent charge against French poetry that it has no 


rhythm, “from a defect in the language.” This is a common 
judgment among those who have read, but not heard, French 
verse ; the only corrective we know of is to hear French poetry 
delivered as an accomplished Frenchman can deliver it. But we 
say with confidence that M. Victor Hugo (to take the best and 
readiest instance) has an inexhaustible variety of rhythmical effect 
even within the limits of the regular Alexandrine couplet. 

In the second volume we have some account of a mystical drama 
projected, but never executed, by Miss Barrett and Mr. Horne 
jointly. We cannot think that a play consisting in great part of 
dialogues between a man and his own soul could have been suc- 
cessful even as a tour de force. Goethe did and dared in the 
second part of Faust enough to make the poem hopelessly unpopu- 
lar even in Germany (though it contains passages fully rivalling the 
well-known beauties of the first part), but never anything to match 
this. 

There is also some discussion of the laws of rhyme; a subject 
on which Mrs. Browning pushed both her doetrines and her 
practice to the extreme of laxity. Mr. Horne also goesa long way, 
though not so far; but his remarks on recent developments of 


| English metre in other ways will be found worthy of attention. 
| Miss Mitford (of whom several pleasing recollections are sca‘ 


through the book) was consulted, and her answer was charac- 
teristic :— 


Oh, pray do not teach or promulgate anything to make the Art of Poe’ 
Do everything you can to throw a 


| sorts of difficulties in the way. The world is over-stocked already with 


minor and minnikin poets, and the crop multiplies every year. One of the 
very best things I have ever done in my life is to have nipped in the bud 
half-a-dozen young poetesses. Elegant girls have come to me declaring 
they nad been visited by poetical impulses, and begging me to read what 
they had written. <A very little was enough, and I assured them that such 
things had all been done over and over again. 


Minnikin, by the way, has a perfect rhyme in the Devonshire 
adjective, of similar meaning, pinnikin. “ A poor pinntlin pig” is 
the opposite of ‘a proper pig.” 

At the end Mr. Horne throws in some detached literary recol- 
lections of his own; among these is an account of Dickens’s 
drollery, written for a series of amateur performances, of Mr. 
Nightingal’s Diary. The privately printed copies, he says, “ have 
drifted away on the surges of time”; the present writer knows of 
at least one which has amused a newer generation, and survives in 
due honour and custody. 


HUBNER’S BRITISH CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS.* 


£9 the close of his exhaustive preface to the collection of early 
Christian inscriptions published as a supplement to the 
Inscriptiones Britanniwe Latin, Dr. Hiibrer claims for it the merit 
of furnishing some evidence of the nature of British life and lan- 
| guage between the fifth and eighth centuries, and throwing new 
| light on ages as to which there are but scanty and untrustworthy 


* Inscriptiones Britannica Christiane. Edidit Aemilius Hiibner. Berolini: 
Apud Georgium Reimerum. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 1876, 


Frew 


_ death, of Mr. Rhys. Beginning from the south-west of England, 
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historic records, There is no doukt that he has achieved his task 
with the industry and research of a practised scholar ; yet it will 
eccur to those who set themselves to digest the matter contained 
in this mass of Christian inscriptions that, after all, the results 
are hardly so great as we are promised. A reader will have 
to “ make believe very much,” if by comparison of one sepulchral 
memorial with another he here and there establishes the barest 
fragment of history ; and it is as much perhaps as he can expect if, 
from an increased familiarity with early forms of writing in more 
than one style, he makes distinct progress in the study of philology, 
while archeology must be content with the very slenderest acqui- 
sitions. Frequently, no doubt, an imaginative inquirer will be | 
able to build a plausible theory, as where, in the case of No. 10, an | 
inscribed stone in the south-west angle of the churchyard wall at — 
Cuby, in Cornwall, bears the words “ Nonnita, Ercili, Viricati, tris | 
fili Ercilinci”; which suggest to Mr.C. Barham, of the Royal Institute | 
of Cornwall, to connect Nonnita with the Latinized form of Nun or 
Neon, the mother of St. David, who is associated with Cornwall by 
the church and well of Altarnun. We are told, indeed, in due 
course that this Nonnita must have been a different person, named, 
however, probably after St. Nun; but even this is only con- 
jecture, and after all it is not to our minds quite certain that Mr. | 
Barham correctly determines Nonnita to be feminine, in defiance | 
of the language of the stone, “tris fili.” So, in the very first | 
Cornish inscription given, the words “ Silus ic jacet ” allowed Mr. | 
Buller to surmise that Silus was an early British bishop, until Mr. 
Rhys’s keen vision saw the letters “Ni” written over Selus (mot | 
Silus),so that the real words proved to be “ Senilus ic jacet,” with 
no bishop in the matter. And, to give but one more instance, | 
where an inscribed stone, once at Pen-y-gaer, but since 1830 pre- | 
served in the south wall of Cwmdia Church, near Crickhowel, has 
the inscription ‘‘Catacus hic jacit filius Tegernacus,” of what use 
is it for Mr. Brash, a Cornish stone-hunter, to suppose that Catacus 
might well have been Cattwg the wise, the founder of so many 
churches in this part of the Principality, but that his sire was 
not Tegernacus, nor anything like it, but Gwnllyn Filwr? It seems 
to us, therefore, that the value of the collection which Dr. Hiibner 
has put forth in the absence of any complete work on the subject 
by an English paleographer or philologist lies chiefly in the 
inquiry into the correct reading of the Britanno-Christian inscrip- 
tions, and the various points of collateral interest, such as place, 
date, fashion of names, lettering, signs, symbols, and formule, 
which they offer. Dr. Hiibner professes to have found some en- 
couragement in the results of a similar research amongst Spanish 
Christian inscriptions, and so is inclined not to deem it lost 
labour to throw light upon those monuments peculiar to Britain 
which lie on the dim borderland between antiquity and later ages. 
This he has done by setting himself to collect as many traces as 
could be got together by the research of deceased or living 
inquirers, as well as of literary and antiquarian bodies, of the 
inscribed pillars, stones, and sepulchral crosses which the dwellers 
in the British isles in the latter part of the seventh century or 
thereabouts left behind them, after the fashion of Celtic races, Of 
such he has collected some two hundred, beside thirty of another 
kind, availing himself largely of the help of Mr. John Rhys, 
both as a Celtic scholar and as an energetic scourer of the 
country with an eye to epigraphic discoveries. Over Cornwall, 
Devon, and North and South Wales, the reader of Dr. Hiibner’s | 
book will constantly fall in with Mr. Rhys, as also with Professor | 
Westwood, and for any who would study it thoroughly | 
the Archeologia Cambrensis is a mine of information. Except 
in the case of bilingual inscriptions, Irish, Runic, and Anglo-Saxon 
inscriptions are excluded ; while, as to Celtic names, lr. Hiibner 
had the aid, first, of the regretted Hermann Ebel, and, since his 


the order taken is thence through Brecon and Glamorgan to Car- 
marthen and Pembroke; and so, following Cardigan and Mont- 
gomery, through Merioneth, Carnarvon, Anglesey, to Denbigh and 
int. Radnor and Montgomery, perhaps owing to their border 
wars, perhaps to their sparse population at all times, seem to have 
lacked inscribed stones ; and those preserved on the English side of 
the border are easily grouped. Such being the field, we have next 
to define the game to be hunted. It consists almost wholly of 
sepulchral memorials, and these chiefly memorials of men, though 
in some cases we find women alone, and in others women asso- 
ciated with their husbands. A few inscribed stones are of a | 
votive or dedicatory character. As to the dates of these in- | 
scriptions, there are indications in some eases of a period from the 
seventh to the ninth century inclusive, while certair criteria in the 
matter, language, or form of writing, afford a clue to the rest, 
as the case may be. In the case of these Christian inscriptions | 
of Britzin, Dr. Hiibner has not seen fit to classify them under the | 
distinct heads of laterand earlierexamples, because the whole number 
isinconsiderable and the question is difficult and obscure. As regards 
names, it seems that those who used these inscribed stones had the | 
same style of name of father and son in the case of the defunet— | 
eg. “ Severini fili Severi.’? They used the genitive in the old | 
Roman fashion. Generally we find “ fili” (never filii) in this | 
collocation, though sometimes, oddly enough, it is “‘ Latini yidius | 


we find the introduction of the designation “ pater,” once of 
“consobrinus,” and once of “ pronepos,” to define a person 
more exactly, And to these and like peculiarities of in- 
flection must be added a pretty wide field of proper names 
from Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and especially Celtic origins. As 
to formule, the merest novice wil have discovered that of 
these inscriptions nine out of ten read jacit for jacet; a pieee of 
ueer grammar, if it were not kept in countenance by such 

tin as No. 44, “Johannes Moridie surexit hune lapidem,” 
which we should translate, “‘ John Moridic rose this stone,” were 
it not that Mr. Rhys assures us that “ surexit” is but the literal 


| translation of the Welsh verb “ eyfododd,” which is both active 


and neuter. Again, in No. 136, “ Carausius hic jacit in hoc con- 
on lapidum,” it is easy to note three or four trips of grammar. 

t does not appear that the British Christians of that date were 
much given to symbols, other than one or two types of the Cross 
on their stones or pillars; and we are told that , birds, fishes, 
&e., are wholly absent, 

The twelfth section of the preface and a special index, No. X., 
furnish details of the main points of difference between the 
language of these inscriptions and classical Latinity ; but many 
which will at once strike the most cursory epigraphist seem to be 
nowise different from the language of Pagan inscriptions in Britain. 
Of this character are the confusion of “ae” with “e,” the use or 
omission of the aspirate (“ hic,” “ic”) indiscriminately, the 
genitive in “i” from the nominative in “ius,” and so forth; 
but a much more remarkable peculiarity in British inscriptions, 
as distinguished from the Christian remains of other provinces 
of the Roman Empire, is the occasional incidence of Silingnal 
inscriptions in Latin and Celtic or Ogham on the same stone. 
It is shown that the use of the latter side by side with the former 
lasted till at least the tenth century, though it is not so certain 
when it began. It was doubtless at an early period as com- 
pared with other inscriptions, but not so early, as some Ossianic 
folks assert, as the first century. Nineteen such bilingual inserip- 
tions appear in Dr. Hiibner’s collection, some of which are parti- 
cularly curious, and in not a few Mr. Rhys’s skill in deciphering 
has furnished a perfect key or verification of the Latin through 
the Celtic. One very curious example is No. 94, a stone in a 
wall of a building which in 1810 stood in Mr. Kynaston’s garden 
in Caldy Island, otf Tenby, with a mixed inscription in Latin and 
Ogham characters. It is a pillar, apparently of the date of 
the end of the ninth century, surmounted by a cross, five 
feet nine inches in height and sixteen inches wide, and has the 
peculiarity of a distinct continuation of the Celtic inscription by 
the carver of the Latin characters. The Latin runs, some- 
what barbarously, “ singno crucis in illam fingsi rogo omni- 
bus ammulantibus ibi exorent pro anima Catuoconi.” Here, as 
Mr. Rhys points out, the “ Zt” refers us undoubtedly to the Celtic 
inscription on the margin of the stone, though that inscription 
cannot be read until it is got out of the wall in which it now 
stands. The marvel is that the man who cut the Latin letters on 
the front of the stone some time before the end of the ninth 
century should recognize and continue in his Latin the 
legend of the Celtic letters ; and altogether this is an exceedingly 
interesting example of bilingual writing. Anotheris atall stonecalled 
the Llanarth Cross (No. 116), from the cross which covers its 
whole surface, and on the lower beam of which, now much 
dilapidated, ran an inscription apparently *‘Gurhir[e]t” in Latin 
letters ; whilston the left arm of the cross were found, if we read 
downwards in the same direction as Gurhiret, the four strokes 
which make the Ogmic character for C. Thus altogether there 
resulted the reading “C” or “Croc Gurhiret,” the cross of 
Gurhiret, which seems to show that the Celtic alphabet was used 
to some extent as late as this eighth century. ‘There is no trace 
of more Ogmic characters on the stone. Nos. 102 and 107 intro- 
duce us to other cases of Ogham writing; the former at Nevern 
near Newport in Pembrokeshire, where on an irregular stone, two 
yards high, forming a gatepost on the farm of Cwmgloyr, is an 
inscription in Latin which reads “ Vitaliani Emereto,’ whilst on 
the top of the stone at the angle to the right,“ Vitaliani ” is traceable 
in Oghams. Mr. Rhys is not certain that other Ogmic digits can 
be traced there, though Dr. S. Ferguson was of that opinion. 
Dr. Hiibner demolishes the view of Horsley that this can 
have been a Roman centurion, The other instance is at 
Bridell Church in North Pembrokeshire, near Cardigan, where 
there is a pillar seven feet six inches high with a stone cross, and 
an inscription in Ogmic characters only, making “ Nettasagru magi 
Mucoi Breci ?” whatever that may mean when interpreted. One 
guide to the date of an inscribed stone is to be found im the form 
of the letters, the two kinds being littere majuscule and minus- 
cule, of which it would seem that the latter are of the later date ; 
and Dr. Hiibner lays down Pgs? that the oldest of these 
begin where inscriptions of the Roman age break off, at the 
middle of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century ; while those 
of the second class are referable to the sixth and seventh, and 
those of the third to the seventh and eighth centuries. They are 
all Christian inscriptions, though some lack the custo 
symbols; a lack traceable to the difference between the British 


Magarii”; but it is seldom that the deceased's name is read in the | Church of the seventh century and that of the earlier Christians in 
nominative, though in the case of women, as “Restece,” “ Oruvite,” Britain 


&c., it is an open question as to the case. When, as sometimes, 
we read “ Catacus filius Tegernacus,” it cannot be doubted that 
the use of the nominative is a barbarism. In Celtic nations | 


the custom, like that of the Greeks, was to omit the “ filius,’| stones, but the notions about them were extremely 
the inscribed stones conveyed to most persams @ vague impression 


as in the example “Johannis Medici.” Here and there’ 


Dr. Hiibner’s work is a welcome addition to our i 
apparatus, and may add greatly to the interest of a walking tour. 
Long ago our Meyricks and Fentons had made drawi ot these 
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of ancient mile-posts, or cabalistic magic characters. As 
now arranged and illustrated they will not only find their 


due place and importance in the itineraries of counties, but will | 
also make particular localities especially iuteresting from the 


peculiar opportunities they afford of epigraphic study. Among 
such districts—passing over Cornwall and Devon, which are 
pe oa rich in them—we may mention the region of the Usk, 
where Mr. Rhys has inspected a good many stones, and re- 
ported on them to Dr. Hiibner. One (No. 44) is an in- 
scription, to which we have already incidentally referred, in 
the wall of the parsonage of Llanamllwch near Brecon, in 
Hiberno-Saxon characters, “Johannes Moridic surexit hune 
lapidem ”; and it is curious not only for its remarkable grammar, 
but for its representation of Adam and Eve standing under the 
cross, or, it may be, an apple-tree. At Llandevaelog, in the same 
county, against the west wall of the Pennoyre Mausoleum, is an 
inscribed stone on which is traceable “ Briamail Flou,” whilst a 
rude figure of the deceased is given on the slab, exceptional in 
stones of so early a date, and showing in spite of its rudeness some 
slight indications of a British warrior’s dress and weapons (West- 


wood). A somewhat famous stone near Scethrog, the region of | 
Henry Vaughan the Silurist, is known as the Victorinus stone, | 


and the inscription is read by Rhys “ Nemni filius Victorini,” 
though there is some doubt as to the name of the deceased. An 


idea of the perils which environ these stones of old memorial may | 


be got from the fact that this stone for some time served a resident 
Breconian as a garden-roller. The “ Maen y Morynnion” stone in 
this district dates back to the Roman occupation. 

A great hunting-ground for these stones offers itself in 
Glamorganshire, a county rich in the quaintest of old towns, the 
most memorable cromlechs, and divers other incentives to re- 
search. In the church wall of Merthyr Tydvil one lights on an 
inscription of from the seventh to the ninth century, in rude 
minuscule letters, which seems to commemorate “ Arthen” the 
brother of St. Tydvil. The claims of Artgen, son of Brychan 


and Arthgen, son of Sulien, Bishop of St. David's, are excluded | 
eal of light may be thrown 


by date and locality. A great 
on the inscribed stones of that old-world University of Llantwit 
Major which no one can ever see and forget, and which arouses 
visions of Dubricius, Paullinus, and many other saints and sages, 
through the researches of Dr. Hiibner, Mr. Rhys, and Professor West- 
wood, whose Lapidarium Wallie may now be said to have realized 
at leasta partial birth. The so-called cross of Samson has a history 


which is by no means exhausted. It stands seven feet high and has | 
various small compartments, with inscriptions dating about the 


ninth century, the characters in which, especially the S, M, and T, 
are exceedingly curious and uncommon. In one compartment can 
be traced (a) “Samson posuit hanc crucem ”; in another (8), “ pro 
anima ejus”; (c) “ Iitut”; (d) “Samson Retis” (4.e. the son of 
Rhys); (e) “Samuel”; (f) “ Ebizar”; and a good deal has been 
made out with more or less certainty on the faith of these inscrip- 
tions, St. Samson appears in the same memorial as his master 
St. Iltutus, in defence of whose corn he wrought a miracle in the 
sixth century. Some have deciphered Samuel Ebizar as ig. 
Samuel Excusor, or the sculptor; but, as Professor Westwood 
brings out, the name of Ebizar is a proper one, and occurs on 
two ancient stones at Coychurch, in the same county, given 
in this collection. There is much curious matter respecting the 
inscribed pillar at Llantwit, and the beautiful cross of Howeint, 
which Professor Westwood reads Howelt; and the same may 
be said of the treasures of epigraphy in the chapter-house and 

incts of m, which will repay a visit with Dr. Hiibner's 

k in hand. The crosses of Margam are indeed rich in number 
and elegance, though Mr. Rhys end Professor Westwood are appa- 
rently at issue as to the Great Wheel cross at Margam. Between 
Margam and Neath is a stone with three crosses, and the letters Tome 
indicate St. Thomas, who is known to have had a chapel between 
the rivers Afan and Neath. Some of the Carmarthen- 
shire and Pembrokeshire inscriptions which appear in this 
collection have been noticed in the account of the Cambrian 
meeting for 1875; and in the interval Mr. Rhys has established 
beyond controversy the reading “Quenvendani fili Barcuni,” on 
Parcau Farm near L ,as to the first letters of which Pro- 
fessor Westwood had for some time doubted. As to the inscription 
on the so-called Canna’s chair near the same place, there is a 
strong suspicion as to the later forgery of the last two letters, and 
it has never been established that “Can-” with what looks like 
Y and A, or N and A conjoint, denotes Canna any more 
than a certain St. Canneu mentioned in Rees’s Cambro-British 
saints. We observe that the seeming omission, under mention 
of the “ Severini fili Severi” stone at Trawsmaur near Car- 
marthen, of a second inscribed stone at the same place with a 
cross and the letters “ Cunegn,” is repaired by Dr. Hiibner in an 
———. Few of the most famous crosses escape the learned 
collector and his coadjutors, in proof of which we note an attempt 
to trace the letters on the Carew Cross, though Mr. Rhys considers 
their interpretation after all dubious. At Towyn, in Merioneth- 
shire, the stone of St. Cadfan, of the sixth century, has been long 
famous. It is described amongst others by Pennant as a rude 
pillar seven feet high, with a figure of the cross, and an inscription 
on both sides in old characters. This, too, Mr. Rhys up to the 
present time despairs of, although we have seen not only attempts 
at reading it, but also plausible translations. Another famous 
puzzle in the same parts is the Bedh Porius, or Grave of Porius, three 
miles from Transfynydd, near the old road to Dolgelley. Pennant 
read the inscription, “ Porius hic in tumulo jacit. Homo Pianus 


fuit”; but there seems now no doubt that the P in Pianus is 
meant for an R, and there are marks of a letter before it. [Edward 
Llwyd read Rianus, but, as Hiibner says, XRIANUS—ie. 
Christianus—is probably right. Two very interesting inscribed 
stones (144 and 145) record the deaths and graves of pilgrims to 
Bardsey Island, which is said by Pennant to have given a last 
resting-place to 20,000 saints; but one of the most boastful of 
inscribed stones is that near Bodorgan Station in Anglesey, judged 
by Professor Westwood to be of the seventh century. It isa 
stone inscribed with the words “ Catamanus rex sapientissimus 
opinatissimus omnium rerum,” and is said to have been erected by 
Cadwallader, who died in 664 or 679 A.D., to his grandsire, Cadfan. 

We cannot go further into the curiosities of early epigraphy 
contained in this interesting volume, which is a timely help to the 
better knowledge of the subject. The German collector has here 
and there struggled with difficulties in the way of scantily attested 
copies, and has in more than one place illustrated the desirableness 
of more cordial co-operation between his English friends. Pro- 
fessor Westwood 's Lapidarium Waillie and Mr. Rhys’s forthcoming 
Celtic Lectures ought to give a great impetus to this study, the 
former having at least the merit of clever and accurate draughts- 
manship, the latter of a singular power of divining readings and 
interpretations. But if our British Christian Zapidarium is to 
be eifectually consolidated and elucidated, there is, above all 
things, need of mutual help. 


THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE.* 


N The Duchess of Rosemary Lane My. Farjeon has shown that 
it is possible to write a ludicrous novel without making it in 
the least lively. It abounds in absurd situations; its pages are 
peopled with most improbable and inconsistent characters; it flies 
in the face of all the ideas of actual life that we have either formed 
by instinct or gathered from experience ; it is full of sentimental 
morality and philosophy, alternating with spasmodic efforts to be 
humorous; the beginning is feebly melodramatic, and the conclu- 
sion extravagantly lame and impotent. Yet, in spite of such 
varied provocations to hilarity, we unfortunately find it very 
difficult to laugh ; and, although we are curious as to the surprises 
that are sure to be in store for us, it is weary work persevering 
with the story. We have been disappointed, because Mr. Farjeon 
has done better before; and, though there was much that was 
fantastic in his latest book—The Sign of the Silver Flagon—yet 
that novel, as a whole, was decidedly readable. In The Duchess 
of Rosemary Lane he has followed Dickens in some of Dickens’s 
most conspicuous wealnesses. He has indulged treely in maudlin 
sentimentality; he has created beings about as jabulous in their 
characteristics as hypogriffs or pheenixes ; and he has confounded 
ranks and social arrangements with a matter-of-fact assumption of 
confidence that his imaginary world is the real one. Further, 
towards the close of the story we have a capital parody of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins ; where a contidential valet, reporting his proceed- 
ings in an affair of some delicacy with which he has been charged, 
states at elaborate length in writing the details which his master 
knew better than himself, but of which Mr. Farjeon’s readers must 
be informed :— 

The report presented to Arthur Temple ran thus : 

To acertain point my report is now complete, and I present it, being 
prepared to prosecute the inquiry, and carry it on from day to day, if I am 
instructed so to do. 

So that there may be no mistake about my understanding of the instruc- 
tions given to me, | recapitulate them, &c. 

These passages might have been extracted word for word from the 
Woman in White or No Name; but there unhappily the resem- 
blance between the authors comes to an end. The sections of Mr. 
Farjeon’s puzzle, such as it is, are as ill fitting as those of Mr. Collins 
are compact; so that we doubt whether at any given moment he 
had a clear idea himself as to how they were to be put together. 
Before we arrive at the little girl who 1s to grow up into the beau- 
tiful Duchess, we have to begin in the prologue with her mother’s 
history. Nelly Marston is a very pretty, and apparently accom- 

lished girl, who is acting companion to a “ lady of quality,” whom 
Air. Farjeon styles indifierently Lady Temple and Lady Josephine 
Temple. Nelly falls a victim to the devices of her patfoness’s heir 
and nephew, who promises her marriage, and then abandons her. 
It might have been better for her in the end had she married the 
gardener’s son who goes sighing after her and has his suspicions of 
Mr. Temple; although, considering that she was as much of a lad 
by manners and education as her high-born mistress, we cannot thin 
the connexion so natural or so eligible as Mr. Farjeon does. At 
the close of the prologue the curtain comes down, amid whirling 
showers of snow ilakes, on the birth of a child; and, by accident 
and a most dramatic coincidence, the gay deceiver who had ruined 
the mother turns up in time to be present on the occasion. 

When the curtain rises again, we are in the unsavoury socie 
of Rosemary Lane; and Mr. Farjeon seems to be modelling his 
style on the dry irony of Fielding, as displayed in the biography 
of Jonathan Wild. Weare in the household of the Chesters, the 
head of which is a brute, and intended for a humorous brute, 
while his weaker helpmate is respectable and a fool. ‘ Mr.” 
Chester, as Mr. Farjeon makes a point of calling the ruffianl 
drunkard, is represented as a “ logician with a fairish education. 
He abuses his gifts of reasoning to persuade himself that his wishes 


* The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon, Anthor of “ Grif.” 


“ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. London: ‘Tinsley Brothers, 1876. 
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are in accordance with his duties; while the consciousness of his 
wers of oratory is carrying him off perpetually to the public- 
ouse. It is of course inconceivable that any drunkard’s conscience 
should remain so sensitive as to require constant soothing by special 
pleading, or that a cowardly tyrant like Chester should make a 
practice of going through the same routine of argument with his 
wife before appealing to the familiar strap. But this is precisely 
such a subtle analysis of human nature as recommends itself to 
critics of the sixpenny gallery ; and accordingly Mr. Chester shows 
the touches of human nature which are an indispensable tribute to 
the convertionalities, if the piece is not to be damned. At the 
right moment he throws his arms round the wife he “ wallops,” 
and hiccoughs out with deep feeling, in accents that have the 
genuine transpontine ring, “I.might bo a better man to 
you, I daresay, and a better father to Sal; but things have 
one too far for me to alter. But, for all that, I think 
"ve got the feelings of a father towards our lass, and I 
wouldn't part with her for her weight in gold.” It was with these 
worthy people that the little Duchess of Rosemary Lane was 
dropped, as a child of tender years, barely able to toddle. Although 
all the time we hold the clue to her parentage in our hands, her 
immediate antecedents are enveloped in mystery. To the last we 
never clearly see how she came into the hands of the stranger who 
brings her to the Chesters’ house. But what is odder still is 
that this stranger was the runaway son of the Chesters. Although 
a well-grown lad when he left them, only four or five years before, 
nothing in the face, the figure, or the voice wakens one chord of 
memory with the parents; and the first thing that excites a sus- 
picion of his identity is his breathing some melodious strains on a 
penny whistle, an instrument for which he had always had a 
genius. The recognition, however, is only postponed until it can 
be brought off with suitable effect. The stranger, who is a worthy 
son of his father, has a violent attack of delirium tremens. Mr. 
Chester, indignant at the noise, goes up to see what is the matter ; 
the next moment he is rolling on the floor, the victim of a savage 
onslaught that places his life in jeopardy. It is in that fearful 
hour that the wife and mother, hurrying to the rescue, recognizes 
and acknowledges “the lovely boy” whom she still believes 
destined to splendid fortunes. Mrs. Chester is represented as an 
excellent woman and a tender mother; yet, when her husband has 
to go to the hospital, and she is offered a situation where “ encum- 
brances” are objected to, she at once surrenders her little girl and 
the Duchess to a philanthropic cobbler who has taken a fancy to 
the pair. He makes room tor the little girls in his subterranean 
cellar, and it is no thanks to Mrs. Chester's forethought that Seth 
Dumbrick turns out to be a tender foster-father. But, for a man 
of rough practical sense, he is the greatest fool we have ever met, 
either in fact or fiction, That he spoils the pretty little Duchess 
is conceivable enough. That he finds the means in the depths of 
his poverty for dressing her well and paying her washerwoman is 
perhaps admissible. But when money is as scarce as before, and 
the pretty girl has grown up with the world before her, we cannot 
imagine any mortal out of a tomime making a pilgrimage to 
the West End to waste a -note that had been sent him 
anonymously forherona pairof costly gold ear-ringsanda fashionable 
hat. Seth knows full well that vanity is the bane of his charge ; 
that she has an intense desire “ to be a lady,” and no principles to 
steer by; that snares are being spread for her innocence while 
she asserts absolute control of her movements. Yet he delibe- 
rately, if we may say so, holds a candle to the Devil, and decks her 
out in the unsuitable finery that is sure to help her to her ruin, 
Mr. Farjeon’s heroine is as shallow and vapid as may be, without 
one redeeming quality. Good looks are all she has to recommend 
her, and she does not show a spark of gratitude to the people who 
have snatched her from the gutter, who have surrounded her with 
all manner of care and tenderness, and whose whole lives have 
been self-abnegation on her account. She is very nearly betrayed, 
as her mother had been, and, of all people in the world, by the 
very man who had brought her as a child to the home of his 
parents, the Chesters. Ned Chester passes himself off suc- 
cessfully with her for his young and refined master. He 
must have been her senior by at least. a score of years, 
and we should have thought that low vice and a grovelling 
nature, to say nothing of habitual intoxication, must have 
made him appear anything but attractive. However, during 
the course of a long H Rie in Australia, Mr. Farjeon has kindly 
wrought a miracle or two in his favour; and incidents in the 
o- must be improbable indeed when the author thinks they 
excuse or explanation. Ned Chester had fallen so low as to 
become a shepherd; but, “ strange to state, in the midst of the 
lawlessness that prevails in all new communities, tempting to 
excess those whose passions are difficult of control, Ned Chester's 
besetting sin of intemperance, which threatened to cut his life 
short in the Old Country, lessened instead of gaining in 
strength.” Stranger still, for a man weak as water, who had 
wasted every chance he had ever had, “ with some indefi- 
nite idea that he would one day be called — to play a gen- 
tleman’s part in life, he endeavoured to fit himself by reading 
and in manners for this shadowy framework.” ‘The fool- 
ish little Duchess would have had no chance with this 
queerly inconsistent Mephistopheles had he not been so far left 
to himself as to select for the instrument of his wicked pur- 
pose a woman whom the pair of lovers had helped in a swoon, when 
walking together in the streets. In fact, the elderly female who 
been dogging them was no other than our o!d friend Nelly, the 
Duchess’s mother. they came into contact for the first time 


for many years, “a subtle vapour” had simultaveously affected 
“the fair and beautiful girl” and the “wan and exhausted 
woman.” We need hardly add that there is a grand dénouement 
by way of wind-up, and we only miss the blue fire. All the 
characters of the melodrama assist at it, having been brought 
down simultaneously from town to Sevenoaks by an intricate ap- 
plication of stage machinery. The guilty Mr. Temple, lover of 
the one woman, father of the other, is there among the rest; 
having behaved on each occasion when we have met him through 
the story ina manner as inconsistent as can well be conceived 
with his character as a shrewd lawyer and experienced man of the 
world. But the aristocratic villain meets with “a and 
condign punishment. The son he adores says, “sadly and firmly, 
‘You have broken the tie which bound us. I will never enter 
your house again ; nor will I share your dishonour.”” And the 
honourable, but priggish, young man walks off with a hand in 
that of the pretty Duchess, whose acquaintance he has just made, 
and an arm passed round the waist of her mother. “ He turned 
his back upon his father, and took the road which justice pointed 
out to him.” Such are the concluding words of this moral and 
remarkable story. Whither the road may have led we are left to 
imagine; nor have we a hint as tg what became of the ladies. 
But, from all we have been told of the Duchess, we have a dire 
foreboding that, notwithstanding the guardianship of her well- 
meaning half-brother, her inevitable fate is only deferred, and that 
she is doomed to ruin in the long run. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Sing masters of French critical literature are gone; Jules 
Janin had scarcely been elected to occupy at the Académie 
Francaise the seat left vacant by the death of Sainte-Beuve 
when he, too, was taken away, and now we have to notice the 
biographical monument which M. Piédagnel has raised to his 
memory.* By what process of transformation the author of L’dne 
mort et la femme guillotinée ultimately became the brilliant, and at 
the same time classical, feutlletoniste of the Journal des Débats, is 
a question which we shall not attempt to discuss ; but thus much is 
certain, that if the author of the Causertes du Lundi deserves to 
be mentioned as an illustrious example of grave, serious, and 
searching criticism, Jules Janin, on the other hand, is a perfect 
model of humour and graceful vivacity. He created the fewzleton, 
and discovered the secret of amusing his readers whilst giving 
them at the same time excellent notices of the new plays and the 
popular actors and writers of the day. He saw at once that the 
sledge-hammer style of Geoffroy, his would not do; 
although he could, when needful, send a shaft straight home, he 
never allowed his victims to feel that they were irretrievably 
crushed, and he made a point of keeping himself free from the 
influences which too often prevent criticism from having fair play. 
M. Piédagnel’s notice may be recommended as an excellent con- 
tribution to the history of modera French literature. 

The useful and accurate handbook recently published by Mlle. 
Brismontier + proves that the amount of knowle required 
from candidates for the certificate of superior capacity is very high 
indeed. The book, divided into five sections, treats of the various 
styles of composition both in prose and in poetry; it gives 
a clear statement of the rules, and a number of illustrative 
examples selected from the best authors. As the scope of the 
work included an elementary history of French literature, we are 
not surprised at finding a few — remarks devoted to — 
kinds of poetical composition which have now quite disapp , 
popular as they were in daysgone by—such asthe rondeau, the triolet, 
as the madrigal. Under the heading “ Sonnet ” we read of course 
the two famous pieces which two hundred years ago immortalized 
Voiture and Benserade. The fifth section of the volume deals 
briefly with metaphysics. Finally, we have a valuable appendix 
of questions set at examinations, together with the corresponding 
answers, and a number of interesting notes. 

M. Julien Lemer introduces his volume with a series of dialogues} 
which he supposes himself to have had with two publishers, a 
printer, and a journalist. On hearing that he has been com- 
piling a work against the Jesuits, they are naturally delighted, in 
their capacity of freethinkers, but refuse to publish, print, or re- 
view it, on account of the business relations they are obliged to 
keep up with the reverend fathers. For our part, we s t that 
the unsatisfactory result of M. Lemer's application is simply owing 
to the fact that MM. Dupin, Génin, Michelet, and Quinet have 
long ago filed against the Jesuits exactly the same bill; and it is 
poor be impossible to feel any interest in a work made up of quota- 
tions from Diderot and others, and of sentences pronounced by 
courts of law on the subject of Ultramontanism. 

M. Auguste Laugel recently published two sketches of 
English statesmen.§ His notice of Lord Palmerston is severe 
—not to say slightly scurrilous; but we must remember that 
Palmerston hated the government of Louis Philippe, and that 
the famous matter of the Spanish marriages was a thing for 


* Jules Janin. Par M. Piédagnel. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 

+ Cours de littérature spécial préparatoire au brevet supérieur. Par Mlle. 
Brismontier. Paris: Valon. 

t Le dossier des Jésuites et des libertés de Véglise gallicane. Par Julien 
Lemer. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

§ Lord Palmerstuon—Lord Russell. Par Auguste Laugel. Paris: 


Germer-Bailliére. 
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which he never could forgive M. Guizot. Yet it is going rather 
far to say of the great English statesman that “ he cared neither for 
justice, nor for freedom, nor for humanity, nor for morality, nor, 
in short, for any of the principles which bind men to heaven.” 
Comparing Lord Palmerston with Napoleon III., M. Laugel holds 
that they had many features in common, principally the deep-seated 
conviction that the French are unworthy of liberty. Earl Russell's 
character as a politician finds very little more favour with M. 
Laugel than what he calls Lord Palmerston’s patriotic selfishness, 
and he dwells especially on the affair of the Falk Bill against the 
Catholic Church in Germany, and the meeting convened in London 
for the of sympathizing with Prince Bismarck. 

The Eastern question has been discussed by M. Robin-Jacque- 
meyns in a Belgian journal, and the article now appears as aseparate | 

phlet by way of preface toa more detailed work.* The author 
Rois at the beginning, and sketches the history of the Turks 
since their on the stage of European history, con- 
tending that the spirit of the Koran is diametrically opposed both 
to Christian civilization and to modern law. He then exhibits 
the “sick man” before us, artificially propped up by a few selfish 
physicians whose only result is to put off for a short time the 
period of dissolution. Then comes an account of the present crisis, 
with some concluding remarks on the attitude which the Euro- 
= Powers should assume. It is evident, says M. Robin- 
acquemeyns, that, in the first place, a policy of complete inaction 
would be both impracticable and dangerous. In the second place, 
what he calls a particularist line of policy would have the eflect of 
giving to the anarchy which prevails throughout the Turkish 
pire an international, instead of a local, character. The ouly 
alternative is, he considers, to deal with the Porte as with a firm 
in a state of bankruptcy. As the Sultan can neither meet his 
financial nor his moral obligations, Europe must appoint Commis- 
sioners duly qualified to act in his stead. The project has at least 
the merit of simplicity. 

Two French writers come forward with schemes of reform. M. 
Jules Favre repeats what has so often been said about the fondness 
of his fellow-countrymen for utopias, and their incapacity to deal 
with practical questions.t The magistracy is the part of the 
body politic where he would apply the pruning-knife and intro- 
duce a number of improvements. tye may note here that although 
M. Favre is, as one would expect, in favour of giving to the various 
tribunals and courts of law a democratic character, he does not | 
advocate abrupt changes; he insists upon the necessity of allowing | 
much, if not everything, to experience, free discussion, and time. | 

General de Wimpffen deals with the army.} Most of the plans | 
he puts forward are of so technical a character that they cannot be 
examined here ; they may, however, be briefly summarized thus :— 
(1) the whole nation should be constantly, in one way or | 
another, trained to military exercises; (2) as a necessary conse- 

uence, the system of barracks and garrison towns should be 

one away with, and replaced by the institution of camps estab- 
lished in various portions of the territory. General de Wimpffen 
bases his remarks upon a curious and interesting sketch of the 
Roman and mediseval armies, and he ends by a chapter in favour 
of the National Guard—a body, let us add, which, if it has occa- 
— done some good, has, as a rule, led to an inmmense deal 
of evil. 

The recent Philadelphia festivals have led several Frenchmen to 
visit the United States and to publish the results of their im- 

ssions. We noticed a little while ago M. Claudio Jannet’s 
ok, anditsrather sombre view of American democracy. We have 


now to mention the volumes of M. de Talleyrand-Périgord, and the 
series of notes contributed to the Journal des Débats by M. de 
Molinari. The former of these gentlemen, belonging to the French 
Commission sent to Philadelphia, treats his subject from a political 
int of view § ; he goes back to the earliest conflicts between the 
lish colonies of North America and the mother-country, and 
examines the gradual succession of events which has led the Repub- 
lican institutions of 1776 to the unbridled demagogy of 1876. 
Addressing himself to the Americans, he tells them that they can- 
not, like European nations, claim the excuse of ignorance; they 
started as Republicans in the race of political life, they know 
thoroughly well the working of the democratic machinery, and, 
if the end should be a failure, it will be their own fault. Then, 
appealing to his own countrymen, he shows that their blind 
enthusiasm for American institutions leads them to forget an | 
essential point ; the circumstances which from the first placed the | 
government of the United States in the hands of the people have 
never existed, and can never exist, for France. From two entirely | 
different starting-points it is, he argues, impossible that one and 
same goal can be reached. 

M. de Molinari’s feuilletons|| are of 2 less formal character than 
the volume we have just noticed. Anecdotes of travel, sketches 
of scenery, descriptions of character, are intermingled with details 
on political economy, agriculture, trade, manufactures, and educa- 
tion. Our author has visited not only the United States; the 
course of his peregrinations has taken him from Washington to 
Chicago. M. de Molinari is, on the whole, disposed in favour of 


* Le droit international et la question d’ Orient. Par G. Robin-Jacque- 
meyns. Gand, au bureau de la Revue de droit international. 
+ De la réforme judiciaire. Par M. Jules Favre. Paris: Plon. 
t La nation armée. Par le général de Wimpffen. Paris: Dentu. 
Etude sur la république des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. Par le marquis de 
Talleyrand-Périgord. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Lettres sur les Etats-Unis et le Canuda. Par M.G.de Melinari. Paris | 
London : Hachette & Co. | 


the Americans; but, like M. de Talleyrand-Périgord end M. 
Claudio Jannet, he is of opinion that they are now in a most 
critical condition. He does not, however, condemn Republican 
institutions as unsound @ priori, but only objects to the theory of 
unlimited democracy which confides the destinies of a great nation 
to the least educated classes. 

Mme. de Staél would not have had much chance of success in 
France just now, if we can suppose her publishing her panegyries 
of Germany ; MM. Victor Tissot, de Saint-Genis, and many others 
are busy throwing down the idol, and showing us what they would 
have us think of the moral grandeur of Prussia. M. Victor Tissot 
especially has taken care to print, in his Voyage au pays des 
melliards and his Voyage aux pays ainevés*, all the anecdotes 
he could collect against the Government of Berlin and Prince 
Bismarck. Hanover is the first country he visits, and he describes 
in detail the circumstances which led to the battle of Langen- 
salza, and to the dethronement of King George V._ The second 

art of the book, devoted to an excursion on the banks of the 
Rhine, takes us in the midst of Prussian Germany; we leave 
our readers to imagine the style of the episodes there related. 
Nothing, nobody is spared; journalists, poets, universities, all 
come in for their share of abuse; one of the most curious 
anecdotes being the one in which Prince Bismarck himself is re- 
presented as giving instructions in political writing to two unfortu- 
nate newspaper editors. The chapters on Alsace-Lorraine, which 
end the volume, strike us as the best; because they give some 
details—of course not in a strictly judicial tone—as to the results 
of the annexation of the two provinces, 

The sixth volume of Prince Bismarck’s speeches has been 
recently published in a French translation +; it comprises the 
events of the last two years, and gives us, therefore, amongst 
other interesting matters, the speeches delivered by the Chancellor 
of the German Empire on the Roman Catholic question and the 
freedom of the press. This latter subject is more particularly dis- 
cussed in a curious address (p. 156, Sc.) where the reader will find 
some ingenious distinctions between “ official” and “ olficious ” 
journalism. 

Works like Baron Grimm's Letters} may be very interesting to 
Parisians, or even to the wider circle of Frenchmen; but beyond 
the frontiers of France they read absolutely like enigmas—enigmas, 
too, which it is not worth while unravelling. The chatty friend of 
D'Alembert and D'Holbach, the correspondent of the German 
princes, was, and is still, amusing, because his gossip treated of 


| every subject under the sun. Literary and theatrical news, social 


incidents and vaudevilles, formed the chief topic of his letters, and 
the anecdotes of the Court of Versailles, or the parties at Mme. 
Geofirin’s, occupied twice as much space as the complications of 
politics. But who except Frenchmen can be supposed either to 
understand or to care for the allusions to the “ Bluebeard Senate” 
and to the ugliness of M. Paris ? 

M. Hymans’s volume§ has at least the advantage over the Baron's 
Letters, that they describe facts with which we are all more or 
less familiar, and show how much onc apo steadiness, and 
hard work it requires in order to obtain a position in the busy 
world of journalism. Some of the anecdotes related by M. Hymans 
are amusing—one, for instance, on the key which he lost at Lord 
Palmerston’s soirée, and another on the box of cigars eaten by a 
hungry goat so fond of cabbage-leaves that it would swallow them 
even in the shape of regalias of the best brands. 

The psychological system propounded by M. Siérebois || has for 
its conclusion materialism of the plainest type. According to him, 
the soul is an aggregate of molecules ; our ideas exist molecularly, 
and when we say to a person, “ You may rely upon me fer all the 
services I can possibly render you,” we mean, “I place at your 
disposal certain portions of my bodily activity, together with all 
those amongst my ideal molecules, the various combinations of 
which may be necessary for the performance of this or that service.” 
We cannot say that the difficulties connected with the ego and the 
non-ego are at all cleared up by this jargon. 

M. Auguste Barauld’s work is of a different and more im- 
portant character./ Beginning with a rapid sketch of the state 
of philosophy in France, he shows how the triumph of the eclectic 
school, under the guidance of M. Cousin, was he'ped by the very 
excesses of materialism; he then points out the insufficiency of 
the results which that school propounded, and the easy advantage 
it gave to the scientific criticism of M. Auguste Comte. Does it 
follow, says M. Barauld, that idealist thinkers are wrong, and 
that the sum total of philosophical truth has been monopolized by 
the coterie represented by M. Aug. Comte, M. Taine, and their fo 
lowers? On the contrary, he maintains that primary causes exist, 
whatever the positivists may say to the contrary. The knowled, 
of these causes is, he maintains, attainable by the human mind: 
but instead of being satisfied with the hypothetical method which 
Socrates introduced, and which is the only true one, both idealists 
and materialists have, with equal vehemence, and equal futility, 
endeavoured to claim the monopoly of truth; they have both 


* Voyage aux pays annexés. Par Victor Tissot. Paris: Dentu. 

+ Les-discours de M. le prince de Bismarck. Vol.6. Berlin: Van 
Wrnuyden. 

t Lettres du baron Grimm: souvenirs, historiettes et anecdotes parlemen- 
taires ; mars-aoiit 1876. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Notes et souvenirs. Par Louis Hymans. Bruxclles: Lebéque. 

|| Psychologie réaliste : étude sur tes éléments rieis de Vdme et de la pexsée. 
Par T. Sierebois. Paris : Germer-Bailliere. 

Introduction & la recherche des causes premiéres. Dela méthode. Par 
P.A.Barauld. Tomer. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
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taken up their position on the insecure foundation of dogmatism. 
M. Barauld then proceeds to examine successively the various 
schools of philosophy, and the second part of his volume is 
occupied with an elaborate criticism of Spinoza and Hegel. The 
former is praised for his love of truth and his devotedness to 
science, but blamed for applying the mathematical mode of argu- 
ment to truths with which it has nothing whatever to do. Hegel, 
on the other hand, is dealt with in the most unsparing manner, 
and condemned not only as an illogical reasoner and an obscure 
writer, but as a sophist anda quack. It is a pity that strong lan- 
guage has only a rhetorical, not a philosophical, value. 

One or two books on law claim our attention. M. Charles 
Constant’s Code des thédtres* is an excellent handbook for the 
use of those who have anything to do with dramatic litera- 
ture; it deals with the performance of new pieces, the rights 
of authors, actors, and managers, the police of the stage, the 
sanitary regulations enforced in France, the mutual claims of the | 
Government and the public, &c. The work is accompanied 
(1) by the reproduction of the principal decisions of the tri- 
bunals in cases affecting theatrical matters ; (2) by a complete 
list of all the headings of those cases from 1780 to 1875; (3) 
by a copious alphabetical index. This little work may prove 
useful to English as well as to French readers, containing as it 
does hints which we might well appropriate and carry out. 

M. Labraque-Bordenave f has obtained the Montesquieu prize 
awarded by the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce to the best 
treatise on the laws which regulate maritime insurances both in 
France and in other countries. His work shows, in the first plaee, 
that, whilst a considerable amount of variety has always necessarily 
existed in the character of municipal laws, representing as they do 
the feelings, habits, and customs of different nations, maritime 
legislation is, on the contrary, marked by much uniformity, result- 
ing from its international origin. In order to establish this proposi- 
tion, M. Labraque-Bordenave has studied the numerous codes 
or regulations promulgated on the subject of maritime commerce, 
and thus the first part of his work is strictly historical in its 
nature. The second division deals with insurances as they are 
contracted now, and with the various forms which such agreements 
assume in France, England, America, and other countries; the 
third part discusses the reforms which it would be necessary to 
bring about for the purpose of introducing a uniform system. 

As a kind of supplement to this work we may mention M. 
Morel’s volume on maritime property considered as an instru- 
ment of credit.j By a law which the French Government pro- | 
mulgated on December 10, 1874, mortgages on ships have been | 
sanctioned. Our author examines the questions to whieh this 


enactment may give rise, adding, in an appendix, quotations from | The 


the English, Italian, and American statute-books. 

Our bi 
reprints. We have the third and last volume of M. Ponsard’s | 
works §, containing Le dion amoureua, Galilée, and a few minor | 

ieces both in prose and in verse. The recent instalment of | 

M. de Goneourt’s novels is Germéinie Lacerieux ||, one of the | 
most painful specimens we have ever seen of the matter-of- | 
fact school of literature, aiming at describing things as they are, | 
and deriving all its interest from the photographic reproduction of | 
misery and suffering. 

The collected edition of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s Contes 
et romans alsaciens4 is cheap, well printed, and well illustrated ; 
but the quarto shape adopted is a mistake in the nineteenth 
century. A novel should be read easily, without fatigue, taken up 
as a pleasant companion, thrust into one’s overcoat pocket, and not 
got up so as to require a desk or @ patent literary machine. We 
may safely say that the only acceptable size for novels, poetry, 
and plays is either the small octavo known in France as the format 

er, and in which has lately appeared a new reprint of M. 
de Saint-Germain’s delightful stories *, or the elegant duodecimo 
adopted , 4 M. Lemerre for his series of French contemporary 
writers. M. Francois Victor Hugo’s translation of Shakspeare 
forms of this series; the fifth volume is just out, including the 
Second and Third Parts of King Henry V1.t 

M. Henry Gréville’s Dosiat is an original and excellently 
written story, amusing without being in the slightest degree ob- 
jectionable, and the heroine of which fascinates us by her frank, 

onest, unconventional nature. Alise d’Evran§ is another tale 
which may be safely left on the drawing-room table; the in- 
cidents are of the simplest kind, but they are well told, and even 
the character of the positive, realistic M. Grandperrin m to 
please us. The descriptions of scenery show the delicate hand of 
the delightful poet to whom we are indebted for Les charmeuses 
and Les roses d’antan. 

We aye glad to see, in the new number of the Bibliotheque | 


* Code des thédtres. Par Charles Constant. Paris: A. Durand. 

t Traité des assurances maritimes en Frunce et a Uétranger. Par V. 
Labraque-Bordenave. Paris: Durand. 

t Commentaire de la toi sur UVhypothéque maritime. 
Paris: A. Durand. 

§ Cuvres complétes de F. Ponsard. Vol. 3. Paris: Lévy. 

|| Germinie Lacerteuz. Par }iM. de Goncourt. Paris: Lemerre. 

G Contes et romans alsaciens. Par MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Paris: 
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* Contes et légendes. Par T. T. de Saint-Germain. Paris: Charpentier. 

+ uvres completes de Shakespeare. Traduites par Frangois Victor Hugo. 
Tome V. Paris: Lemerre. 

~ Dosia. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


t ot light literature this month includes principally | 


§ Alise d’Evran. Par André Lemoyne. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. | 


universelle *, the beginning of a remarkable on M. Juste 
Olivier, the friend of Sainte-Beuve, and aut ra a volume of 
lyrics entitled Les chansons lointaines. The biographer is M. E. 
Rambert, whose recent work on Alexandre Vinet has rendered 
him justly popular. M. Auguste Glardon contributes to the same . 
number the first of a thoughtful article on Mahomet, and 
M. Edouard Tallichet, the editor, a summary of the Eastern question. 
We cannot allow this opportunity to pass without drawing atten- 


| tion to the various chronzques which form so important an element 
_ in every part of the Bibliotheque universelle. It may be remembered 


that for some time M. Sainte-Beuve was the Parisian gossip- 
collector for the Swiss Review ; we do not know who the present 
one is, but he has certainly kept up the tradition handed down to 
him by the illustrious Monday critic. 


uw unwerselle et Revue suisse. Janvier 1877, Lausanne: 
ride 


NOTICE. 


We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornrerrnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


Now ready, VOLUME XLIL., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding ail the Volwmes, price 2s. each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 23. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,106, JANUARY 6, 1877: 


The Delhi Ceremonial. § The Conference. 
Politiesl Prospects. Germany. The Nawab Nazim and the English Press. 
Revenue. The French Senate and the Right. The Inundation of Lambeth, 
Fever at the War uffice. 


The Monotony of Life. 


Ghost Stories. Greek and Latin in East and West. 


Entertaining. Commissions. Italian Finance. Public-House Reform. 
The Old Masters at the Royal Academy—I. 
Cartwright’s Jesuits. 


An Elementary History of England. Harold. 

Modern Magie. Stubbs’s Ralph de Diceto. 

Leiters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. _ Hiibner’s British Christian Inscriptions. 
The Duchess of Rosemary French Literature. 


London: Published at 3s SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION ef SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OVEN, Mali East. ‘Ten till Five. Admission ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRALTORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM ” (the latter just com~- 
jeted), each 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of rilate’s Wife,” i yrs,” 

at the DURE GALLERY, 30 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. ls. 
Vi: MARTIN COLNAGHTS WINTER EXHIBITION 
PICTURES, by Domingo, Roybet, Israel, Rosa Nittis, Bianchi 
Escosura, Wilicins, Stevens, &c. &e. ly. Admission, luding Cataiogue.— 

GUAKD! GALLERY, I) Haymarket. 

(PHE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of TEACHERS will be held 
on Friday and Saturday. a 13, at the Merchant Taylors’ School. Charter- 


‘The Chair will at IL A.M. by the 
FAIR, U.B., M.J’., who will deliver the Opening Address. All T. 


and take part in the discussion:. 
MEMORIAL 


Upe 


house Square, L.C. Hon. LYUN PLAY- 


are invited to attend 


HE SPINOZA 


It is proposed to erect a Statue of Spinoza at the Hague, in the course of the present 

ear, 1877, the bi-centenary of his death. and if possible in sight of the spot where he spent the 
latter part of his lite and wrote his principal Works. A number of men of letters and science 
in Holiand have formed a committee tor this purpose, and as the name of Spinoza belongs not 
only to Holland but to the civilized world, it is hopéd that men of all countries may be fi 
willing to help in doing honour to the memory of the man who gave most pe: 

ingular example in modern times of a life devoted to the pursuit of truth for its own sake. 

It is distinctly und d that sub: tion to this object is not to be taken as involving any 


of opinion concerning Spinoza’s philosephicat nes. 
The ti of those already given their support to the 
un 


‘he following are the names of some who have 
ing in this country : 

Lord Arthur Russell, M.P. 

M. E. Grant Duif, Esq., M.P. | 
Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Grove. y 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. | 
‘The Hon. Roden Nvei. 
Matthew Arnold. Esq. 
J. A. Froude, Esq. | 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq. 
James Sully. Esq. 


y. EB. Lecky, Esq, J. Hutchison Sti 

G. H. Lewes, Esq. | Protessor 
Professor Huxley: Professor Bain. 

Protessor Tyndall. Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 


Branch Committees have also been formed_in several other countries, ateipe = France 
the names of Claude Bernard, Paul Janet, Littré, Renan, Jules Simon, and ; and in 
Germany those of Auerbach, Kuvo Fischer, Helmholtz, von Sybel, and Zeller. 

Subscriptions may be sent to ¥. POLLOCK, 5 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, Hon. Sec. 
and Treasurer to the English Committee; or direct to the ‘Treasurer of the Central Committee, 
Mr. A. JACOBSON, Kaatnstraat, ‘Lhe Hague. 


: 
t 
oF 
wchers = 
| Spottiswoode, Esq. 
rofessor W. K. Cliftord. 
j ofessor G. Croom Robertson. 
ev. Professor Marks. 
Martineau. 
Li. Farrer, Esq. 
rhe Rev. the Master of Balliol. : 
ir B. C. Brodie, Bart. ‘ 
rotessor Bryce. 
viessor Max Milley 
etzeL 
~ = 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 6, 1877. 


GocreTy for the REJECTION of the BURIALS BILL. 
Hon. Se 
Rev. Canon RIDLEY, Hombleden Rectory, Henley-on-Thames. 
W. H. KITSON, Esq., Torquay. 
Orrices—1 VAUGHAN PARADE, TORQUAY. 


ABRIDGED REPORT. 
THE —The Executive think the Members may well be congratulated on the success 
which ay: attended the efforts of those who have endeavoured to defeat that unjust and 
tionable measure, The Burials 
ESULT.—The followi To the result of the agitation persistently carried on by this and 


agencies against the 

1870. Is71. 1872. 1873. 
For the Bill 179 230 
Against.... Is 49 108 217 
Declining majority for. 101 62 71 63 

1875, 1876. 

the Bill ..... 248 230 

— 247 


Increasing majority against ...... 
* Earl Granville’s Motion was defeated in the House of i by 148 to 92—majority, 56. 
“ ENGLAND FOR THE ENGLISH ON THIS QueEstios.”—England wants no Burials Bill 
omitting the Irish and Scotch Votes, the English majority was 101! and lest it 
this happened in a Conservative Parliament, it muy be 1 that in the last I 
peopably the most Liberal ever known, the English ity was no less than 4 ag 
“ No one ever hears of an English majority over- arial g the wishes of the Scotc! a mem- 


bers on any question of local interest to Scotland, yet tic Scotch members are not much more | 
iow much more then is the voice of 


half as many as the Irish.” (7imes, May. 1875.) 
England. so emphatically expressed, entitled to respec: 


HE bf UTURE.—Our energies will be devoted to kce ping this question a England for the | 


English,” prominently betore the Public, so as, if poss. 
forward, as in all probability it will be, by a larger maj 
gan’s motion, if passed, must lead, logicaily, if not actna!ly 

Finayce.—The s Account shows a balance of £15 xs. Lid. « 
are stronzly urged to renew their subscriptions ; i 

HE GOVERNMENT ON THE QUESTION. —Although no disti ive last Session , 

it was intimated that Government would endeavour to deal w ith t! ques ati ot at an early date. 
The anomaly of a com/non law right of burial, without a common law lability on any one to 
provide burial ground, must be grappled with. 

HAT IS THE SOLUTION ?—Public opinion seems 
natural answer to “ Who should provide ng places for the Nation ? 
Nation. not the Chur ‘_ 

Mr. Osborne Morg an 1 himself admits that “the earliest paroc! hial graveyards were entirely 
uzconrected with, and, as a general rule, remote from t! cet hurch.’ 
CONCLUSION.—While, therefore, it will be our duty to continue strenuous opposition to the 
ma. it would also seem to be wise to support any reasonabie measure. involving no compromise 
» gee ple. which may emanate from Government as a final settlement of the question. 
Such measure should be based on sanitary (or rather, economic ndministrative) grounds as a 
great, national question ; and the expense of : ich might, perhaps, be seif- 
su ae over a number of years, should all, as far as possible, on every indi- 
vi —nhot necessaril i on landed or house property 
“Mr. Morgan's Bil Hn in defiance of all reason and order. to allow Dissenting 
in Ts, * Or an: er person or persons,’ to use any Service they please in Chure! 
ards. It is impossible to permit sacred places, which are the property of 
parish and of the nation, to be handed over to the use or abuse of any fanatic or intid 
mes, 


PR 1. ----ueae to the views of the Socicty are invited to commuuicate ve the Hoy. 
yo ofthe Report can be obtained. 
FIELD-LAN E INSTITUTION, Ragged Schools, Night 


again brought 
Mr. Usborne Mor- 


Members 
is invited. 


¢ to him. 


z in favour of Cemeteries as the 
he 


fuges, & 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl ae SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Treasurer—W. A. BEVAN, Esq. 

FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to supply the Homeless Poor with Night Shelter, 
Firing. Bread, an ee; and also = carry on the following important operations of the 
Institution, viz. ae Ragged Se Free Night Schools, Male and Female Kefuges, 
Mission to the Fallen, Ragged chanch. ‘Sirvions. Servants’ Training Home. Girls’ and Boys’ 
Certified Industrial Schools. &c. The Committee appeal with confidence to the Public to aid 
them in their efforts to ameliorate the sufferings ero at this season of the year by their 
heal brethren. Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received through the Bankers, 

essrs. BARCLAY, ae. & Co., Lombard Street,and Messrs. RANSOME & CO., Pall Mall East; 
the Treasurer, W. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54 Lombard Street; and throwsts the Hon. Financial Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. T. HAMILTON. at the Institution, Little Saffron Hill, Farringdon Road. Parceis 
of old or new Clothing, old Boots, &c., will be most gratef ally received at the Institution. 

P. PLATT, Secretary. 


— FIRsT TERM for 187 will begin on Monday,. Janu ary 29. 


V E R C L E @G@ E. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Hiead-Master—The Rev. ‘VM. BELL, M.A., of Christ College, Cambridge. 
A liberal education by Graduates of the Universiti 
— Fees, from Ten tu Fitteen Guineas per aunum. 


Board in Masters’ Houses, £45 per 


College will RE-CPEN on January 17. 
Apply to the or the HONORARY SECI 
Three Exhibitions ot the v of trom 10 to 15 G. 
Three years, are oifered tur open coupetition. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esa., Town Clerk. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. Founded a.p. 1563. 


Six close Sci holarships at Oxford, Valuable School Exhibitions and Prizes. Prepara- 
tion for Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, Army, Navy, and Civil service. Special attention paid 
to French and German. Climate excelent. ‘Terms from 50 to 70 Guineas. For Prospectus, 


«ec. apply t to the PRINCIPAL. 
ARTLEY INSTIT UTION, SOUTHAMPTON. — The 
CTENCE and ENGINEE!ING, General 


LITERATIL are ured by University Honours Men and other 
specially rs ior all. Publie Examinations, and have been eminently successful. 
Prospectus on app ation. 


ERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE— — 
The NEXT TE RM begins on Tuesday, January 16. There are at present Twenty-six 

Perse Boys at the Universities, of whom Eizhte 1ave obtained Scholarships, Exhibitions, 

at respective Colleges. For particulars, apply to the Head Master, BaRKOW 
LLEX, 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL, SETTL EB, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governing Board—sir JAMES P. KAY-SHUUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. STYLE, M.A., Fe!low of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


TARY. 
cas per annum, tenable for One or 


The prominent subjects of In reno are M ithematics, Sei ience, and Modern Languages. 
The additions to the Boarding-h - are now comple arders may now be entered for the 
First Ter Term of Is77. which will comme uce on January 

CADETSHIPS, &e. 


N AVAL 
EASTMAN’S ROYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, SOUTHSE x 
Principal—G. EASTCUTT SP ICKERNE L L, since 1560. 
At the last two Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took the First Place. More than 1,000 
Pupils have entered Her Majesty's Service. —For every intu anes address the PRINCIPAL, 
Burgoyne House, Burg soyne Road, of late called Eas.ern Para 


R. HAYM. AN, ex-Head-Master of ani School, R Rector of 
Aldingham, Lanca- ae has a Vacancy for ONE PUPIL, to pre; ke for any of the 
Academic or ‘other Examination —Address. at present, 7 New inn, Halil Street, Oxford. 


ME C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, Witherenden, Caterham Vailey, 


RE-OPENS Janu: ary 22,1877. 


Yorkshire.—SCHOOL reorganized under actix active 


Highest Terms (inclusive by ‘Sei heme) £63. Head-Master— 
.M.A., for 10} years Head-Master of the Perse Grammar School, 
Thirty ‘of Mr. HEPPENSTALL’S Pupils are at the Uuiversity. most of whom 
A new Head-Master’s house, 


have obtained et Sizarships, or other emoluments. 


with all modern improvements, is about to be built. secbergh is situate in a most beautiful 
and healthy district. 


ONN ON RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, has taken the MANAGEMENT of the House condactetl for thirty 
ry great success by Dr. W.C. Perry, Ie prepares PUPILS for the Universities, t 
Gel and Military ons,and for higher posts in Mercantile Life.—_For Terms and 
References. address Mr. A. + PEARSON, 5 De Crespigny ‘Terrace, Champion Hill, 8. E. 
Sv THERLAND HOUSE, Wimbledon Park, Surrey.—Mr. 
BIRCH, who PREPARES the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen for Public and other 
Schools, from the age of Eight to Fourteen, has several VACANCIES for the Term com- 
mencing January 1877. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) SCHOOL. 
Head-Master_ll. WESTON EVE, M.A.., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A.. Fellow of St. Peter's College, —. 


The Lent Term, 1877, will begin, for New Pupils, on Tuesday, January 16, at 9.30 A 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and a afew 
minutes’ walk from the Termini of several other Raiiways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or “ impositions.” 

pectuses, containing full information respecting the Courses of or given in the 

School, Fees, and other particulars, may be obtained at the Oftice of the College. 

Parents intending to send Boys next term are requested to communicate te with the Head- 
Master as soon as pussible. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 


aH YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace. Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins January 8. 
The SENIOR TERM January 30. 
containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application to the 


LaDY-RKEsI DENT. 


aa ntl ‘8 COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by bo ape Charter, eS; for the General Education of Ladies 
Certificates of Kuowledge 
HER MAJESTY THE QUFEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
for the Lent Term on January 22. New Pupils are to present 
Classes for Conversat on in Modern lee guages, and for 
-_— of Six Names. Individual Instruction in Vocal and 
ived by Miss Woon at 4! Harley street, and by Mrs. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Lady 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D.., Principal. 


‘YUEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harle 


The CLASSES will meet 
themselves for examination at 10 A.M. 
Greek, will be fo on 
Instrumental Music. Boarders 
CARPENTER, opposite the College. 
Resident, Miss GROVE. 


ey Street, W.— 
T Higher LECTURES, for ‘Adults. The following Courses wil! be given during the Lent 
erm 
(L.) Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster—The Early History of Christendom. 


Ul.) Kev. E. H. PLUMpTRE, D:D. Literature from Langiand 
‘Tit. ) Apam Rawnkiye, B.A.—Greek Dramatic Literature. 

ULV.) Signor Coscia —Italian Literature 

A Syllabus of the Courses will be printed soon after the new year. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
The CLASSES of the School will Re-open on ee eee 2. Should the number 
of applicants exceed that of vacancies, they wi!l be admitted by titive ex 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss Guove. 


rrr E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D.. Principal. 
XETER 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Head-Master—Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, late Classical 
Assistant-Master in Clifton Colleze. 
Senior Assistant-Master for Mathematics and Physics—J. 
College, Cambridge (12th Wra 
The re-organized under the new Schen 
January 31, at N x 
Entrance Examination in Elementary Knowledze on Monday. January 29 
Pending the Erection of the New Buildings, the old schooiroum will be 
Tuition Fee, £2! per annum. Boarding Fee. £70 per annum. 
Scholarships, covering the cost, or half the cost of Luition, will be awarded, in accordance 
with the Scheme. as the numbers in the Sehco! aliow ot it. Names of Candidates for Scholar- 
ships te be seut tu the HkaAv-MasreéR care of the Clerk, on or before January 20. 
Applic:tions fur admussion to be addressed tu the Cenk, 13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
other communications to the Leap-Mas?Ten, at the same address. 


__ January 4, 1877. 
BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
President—Rev. J. FENN. 


Princes pal_Rev. E. WITTON SOUTH, M.A., College. Cambridge. Chaneellor's 
Medalist. Vice-Priacipal—Rev. J. MORGAN. LL.D.. Trinity College. Dublin. And an 
efficient Staff of Assistant-Masters. Pupils are retry at this School for tie Universities. 
the Indian Civil Service, the Army and Navy.and for Mercantile Life. Exhibitions and 

hips are awarded every year.—For fuil particulars, apply to the SECRETAKY, Proprie- 
tary . Biack heath, London, 8.E. 


to Spenser. 


Esq., B.A., Christ 
Is73). 


at Ten 
used. 


All 


‘will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, | 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 
(Wranzler), prepares PUPILS for the above. Has passed for Woolwich Five Pupils 
out of the first Six sent up, one 15th last July, another 15th in the previous December. For 
bo poco Three out of Four at one examination ; also Two University Candidates, 5th and 
6th respectively. —Address, 50 Cornwall Ri Road, W WwW estbourne Park, w. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GRADU: ATE in Honours, of 
Ten years’ standing (several of whose Pupils have distinguished themselves) PREPARES 
for the Army, Civil Service, Universities, &c.-. Address, Roma A, 23 Bristol Gardens, Ww. 


peri: ATE TUITION— BUCKS.—M.A. (Camb.), Scholar and 
Prizeman, who has had experience and success in pampering Young Men for both 
Universities, desires a PUPILCOMPANION toa Winchester Man, of good position, and offers 
acomfortable home in a pleasant country Vecarage. ‘Lerins, 150 guineas.—Address, ZETA, Mr. 
Acock, Broad Street, Oxford. 
H OME EDUCATION for about TWELVE BOYS, by a 
married CLERGYMAN, experienced (twenty years) in Tuition, who is aasted bya 
resident Foreign Tutor. Constant supervision, Individual Teaching. Preparation for Public 
Schools. Terms Terms, 80 or Guineas a year. — Address, Rev. a. POOLE, Searborou, 
T° MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES ‘COM- 
a few VACANCIES after Christmas. 


PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS,—Captain CHAW NER (late 77th Regiment) will have 
‘erms on application, and references._The Manor 
House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants, 


KP CATION, SOUTH COAST. —The DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN oon be received in a First-class SCHOOL at the Seaside. Masters from 
London and Brighton attend. ‘Twelve out of Seventeen Pupils have passed the Oxford Exami- 
nations in three years. ference permitted to the Rev. Canon GREGORY.—Address, Miss 
Littlehampton. 


T°. HEAD-MASTERS.—A GRADUATE in Honours would 

glad to take CHARGE of the JUNIOK DEPARTMENT of a PUBLIC (not a 
Private) SCHOOL. Interested in Education. ma Freuch.—Address, GRADUATE, care of 
Steel « Jones, Advertising Agents, Spring Gardens, S 


ERMAN MASTER (Universities, Bonn and Berlin), ), aged 
Twenty-eight years, Protestant, desirous of obtaining, for Easter 1877, a MAST! 

SHIP at an English School, or a TUTORSHIP in = = 2 years 

at a German Public School ; | yearasa 3 amily Tuto’ otland. Best references and testi- 

monials. Salary, non-resident, £150; resident, £100. — Apply ‘to > AL BRAUNE, Fernbrae, Dundee. 


ish. Family. Experience : 


O GENT LEMEN about to enter Business—LESSONS in 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING, by Double Entry, given by a PUBLIC AC- 
coun. at his Office in the City._For Terms, &c., address AUDITOR, Messrs. Bruce & 
Ford, 1 Trump Street, E.C. 


ro BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 3, LIBRARIANS, &e.— 
The PROPRIETOR of a high-class BUSINESS, it splendid Ceavantees in an 

agreeable City, is wishing to meet with 2 PARTNER, who can command about £2,000,— 
yo to P. M., care of Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ ’ Hall Court, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—W ANTE TD, by a GENTLEMAN of posi- 
tion, a PARTNER with £1,500.—Apply, by” letter, W. G., Mr. Poulter’s, 
Advertisement Agent, 4A Middle Temple Lane, Fleet Street. 
Richmond “Hill. 


For Invalidsand those re- 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, 


Physician —Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


| quiringrest andchange. Lurkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to » Richmond Park, 


Bry RHY DDING HYDROPATHIC EST ABLISHMENT 
and SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. 
SPECIAL WINTER TERMS. 
For particulars address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, oear Leeds. 


pur ‘tNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 


liberal. 


| Llustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


. Garden, London. Prize 


Established 1962. 


St: AINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Medals, London and Paris. 


XUM 


